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ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY.—“ MESSIAH.”— 
EXETER HALL.—Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN.—The Passion Weck 
Performance of ‘* The Messiah,’ Monpay Next, March 21. Madame LemMens-Suxr- 
RincTON, Miss Patmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Atnstey Cooke. 
Organist, Mr. Jonny G. Boarpmay. Bandand Chorus700. Tickets now ready, and for 
which immediate application is necessary, 2s., 3s. ; Numbered Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s. 
G. W. Martin's EASTER ANTHEM, “CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE 
DEAD,” 2d. ; post free, 3d. 14 and 15 Exeter Hall. 


Ss. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
k 





CONCERTS.—THIRTEENTH SEASON.—Director, Prof. WYLDE, Mus. 
Doc. The subscribers are respectfully informed, the FIRST CONCERT of the 
thirteenth season will take place on Wednesday evening, April 13th, and the Public 
Rehearsal on the previous Saturday afternoon. Subscribers of last season can claim 
their former seats up to the 1st of March, after which date unclaimed stalls will be 
offered to new subscribers according to priority of application, The subscription is 
for five grand evening concerts on Wednesday evenings, and five full public rehearsals 
on Saturday afternoons. Terms, £2 2s. for sofa stalls, and firstrow balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. 
for second row balcony. All the arrangements for the concerts will be on the 
same grand scale as in previous seasons, The orchestra will be composed of 22 first 
violins, 20 second violins, 16 violas, 14 violoncellos, 14 contre bassi, the usual comple- 
ment of wind instruments and instruments of per ion, and a plete choir, num- 
bering altogether nearly 300 performers, Principal first violins, Herr Molique and 
Mr. H. Blagrove. The following ¢minent artists have appeared at these concerts, 
many of whom, with others who may arrive in London, will perform in the course of 
the season : Mesdames Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Louisa Pyne, Borghi-Mamo, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Castellan, Parepa, Fioretti, Anna Bishop, Rudersdorf, the sisters 
Marchisio, Alboni, Trebelli; Signori Giuglini, Sims Reeves, Tamberlik, Formes, 
Reichardt, Santley, Cooper, Perren, Weiss, Bellefti, Belart, Renwick, (of the London 
Academy cf Music). Pianists, Mesdames Arabella dard, Schumann, Pleyel, 
Clauss, Staudach, Messrs. J. F. Barnett, Rubenstein, Otto Goldschmidt, Andreoli, C. 
Hallé, Lubeck, and Jacil, Violinists, Joachim, Sivori, (who will perform at the 1st 
concert this season), Ernst, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Blagrove, Becker. Applica- 
tion for seats can made to the Honorary Secretary, W. F. Nicholls, Esq., 33, 
Argyll Street, W. ; to Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Keith 
and Prowse, No. 43, Cheapside ; or at Mr. Austin's ticket-office, St. James's Hall, 
Piccadilly, W. 


T. JAMES’S HALL on EASTER MONDAY, 

Marca 28, 1864.—NATIONAL HARP CONCERT.—BAND of HARPS 

and CHOIR of VOCAL ASSOCIATION. Cenductor, Mr. BENEDICT.— 

National Melodies by the Choir Vocal Association. To commence at Eight. Stalls, 

5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Body of Hall, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at Hall, and all Music- 
sellers ; Austin's Ticket Office. 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at the 

EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Entertainments, entitled 

‘“* PARIS,” and “MRS BROWN AT THE PLAY,” EVERY EVENING (except 

Saturday) at Eight, and on SATURDAY MORNING at Three. Stalls, 3s. ; 

Second Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall will be open between the 
hours of Eleven and Five daily. 














ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce that 

She is in Town for the Season. All letters respecting engagements, «c., to 

be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 
244 Regent Street. 


R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 


Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


ASTER WILLIE PAPE has returned from his 

Provinoial Tour. His Annual Recital wil: take place at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on Thursday Evening, May 12. For engagements, public and private, 
address No. 9 Soho Square. 


SIGNOR and MADAME BADIA, and SIGNOR DI 
SAMMARINO (the Italian Tenor), have arrived in Town for the Season. 
Address—5 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 











TO MUSICSHLLERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
[HE Apvvertiser, aged 23, who has been SIX YEARS 


inthe TRADE, is desirous of obtaining a Situation, Excellent references. 
Address A. W., care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 
244 Regent Street, London. 








C OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—For very fullest 
J REPORT of MEETING at EXETER HALL, see “Spzciat Eprtion,” 
Musical Standard, of March 16, price 1d. 16 Hanover Street; 9 Exeter Hall; or by 
post (ld. extra) from Proprietor, 77 Cheapside. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 


GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 
EGS respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matineés, and Soirees, also the superintendence of Balls, Bands, Choruses, 
&c., and to solicit their kind patronage for the present Season. 

Mr. Van Praag flatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favored with their commands. 

All communications addressed to Mr. Van Praag, at Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. 

Quadrille Bands, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. “ 








HOGARTH TESTIMONIAL. 


Committee :—E. Aguilar, G. F. Ahderson; M. W. Balfe, Jules Benedict, Sterndale 
Bennett, Campbell Clarke, W. G?Cusins, J. W. Davison, W. I. Davison, A. 
Ferrari, Otto Goldschmidt, C. L. Grufieisen, H. Kirkman, G. A. Mactarren, John 
Oxenford, J. Sims Reeves, Brinley Richards. 


Subscriptions already recorded 7 


Campbell Clarke, Esq. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon . 
J. M. Langford, Esq. . 
Howard Glover, Esq. 
L. Jullien, Esq. . 

D. H. Hastings, Esq. . 
G. A. Macfarren, Esq. 
J. Pittman, Esq. . ° 
H. Clemow, Esq. . 

P. Sainton, Esq. . 


Messrs. Broadwocd & Sons . . 
Messrs. Kirkman & Son. . 
Madille. Tietjens . : ° < 
Messrs. Cocks & Son . ° 
Jules Benedict, Esq. . ° 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
Messrs. Boosey & Sons ° 
M. Costa, Esq.  . ° ° ° 
Sims Reeves, Esq. ° ° e 
C. Santley, Esq. . . « ° 
e R. Addison, Esq. 
° J. Turle, Esq. 
C. E. Stephens, Esq. 
J. Ascher, Esq. . 
G. Paque, Esq. .- 
T. H. Hills, Esq. 
Robert Case, Esq. e 
C. Boosé, Esq. . . 
John Thomas, Esq. . 
Harold Thomas, Esq. . 
W. Ganz, Esq. . Pe 
W. Bartholomew, Esq. 
Professor W. S. Bennet 
Sir J. H. Lowther . 
Reynell, Esq. . e 
Dr. Buck. . . 
Novello& Co. . 
Signor Ferrari. e P 
Madame Arabella Goddard 
Madame Laura Baxter 
A. Howell, Esq. . e 
Rev. J. Curwen . . 
C. Patey, Fsq. 
Signor Schira * 
M. Meyerbeer e 
Madame Goldschmidt . 
Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. 
George Benson, Esq. . 
Herr Molique 


H. Mapleson, Esq. ° : 
J. Mitchell, Esq. . . ° 
J. Walker, Esq., Daily News 
Messrs. Cock & Co. . ° 
Madame Sainton Dolby 
Mrs. Anderson ° 
Sir George Smart. ° 
Messrs. Ashdown & Parry . 
Messrs. G. F. Anderson, 
M‘Murdie, 

W. Dorrell, 

W. G. Cusins, 

F. B. Chatterton, 
Williams, 

Jewson, J 
Miss Lascelles’. ° e 
F. Berger, Esq. . ° e 
Cipriani Potter, Esq. ° 
John Ella, Esq. . ° Q 
E. 8. Dallas, Esq. 

Mrs. Dallas . ° 

Alfred Mellon, Esq. 

H. Goodban, Esq. . 

W. Sams, Esq. . e 
Mrs. John Macfarren . 
Mrs. J. Holman Andrews 
Brinley Richards, Esq. 

H. Jarrett, Esq. . P 
Bateman, Esq. 
Signor Arditi 
Ww. — tg . 
W. H. Weiss, 4. 


Directors 
of the 
Philhar- 
monic 
Concerts 
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Sherrington 
3 Lindsay Sloper, Esq. . e e 
—— Madame Rudersdorff . P 

C. L. Griineisen Ie F. Praeger, Esq. . ed 

Mrs. Griineisen ‘ -_ ‘ . 1 1] W.C. Macfarren, Esq. 
P.8.—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 34 

Nottingham Place, Regent's Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 

Clarke, 1, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C ; by the Publishers of The Musical 

World, or paid into the Union Bank, 4, Pall Mall East, to the account of the 

“ Hogarth Testimonial.” 


“ TOURS DE MON ENFANCE,” Air du Pré aux Cleres, 
avec Accompagnement de Violon solo, et Piano, 6s. 
Scuorr & Co., 159 Regent Street, 
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Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: DunoaNn Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun O¥ENFORD, Fisq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 


“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608). 














Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


ADELINA PATTI’S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS EMMA HEYWOOD'S NEW SONG, 


“REST THEE, BABE,” 


Written and Composed for 


MISS EMMA HEYWOOD 
BY 


CHARLES J. HARGITT. 
Price 3s. 


London: Dunoan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





20th Edition. 
ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
A SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Aticz, Wuere art THov ?” 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY LEONIE TONEL, 


(Composer or THE PopoLaR “ P&ARLS AND D1AMoNDS.") 


TROIS MORCEAUX, 


No. 1. “ Pendant, la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. **La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s, 0d. 


AND 


TROIS MORCEAUX DE BOUDOIR, 


No. 1. “ Loin du bruit,” Réverie 6 ie it - Op. 29 3s. 
2. “ Rayonnement,” Valse . ° e ° e Op. 30 3s. 
3. ** Menuet” i. OS : * « « Op.3l 3s. 


Composgs PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 
“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


JESSICA RANKIN’S NEW SONG. 
‘“‘IT WAS ONLY A DR a 


Song, Written and Composed by 
JESSICA RANKIN. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
TO EMANUEL AGUILAR, ESQ. 


THE RETURN GALOP, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
J. VON JOEL, 
Composer of the “Silver Cord” Waltz. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 


SIMS REEVES'’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘he Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—E£nglish (Natal) News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 


Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“KILLARNEY,” 
BALFE'S POPULAR SONG, 
AND 
“THE MINSTREL BOY,” 
MOORE'S ADMIRED MELODY. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just published, price 4s. cach, 


“LA COSTANZA," 
TROISIEME IMPROMPTU, 


AND 
“FROLIC,” 
DUEXIEME IMPROMPTU, 
POUR PIANO, 


Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


“ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, clear and agreeable.”"— 
—Athenceum, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, ee (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
rice 3s., 





By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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REVIEWS. 


Remarks on Organ-building, and the causes of defective instruments. 

By Davin Hamitron, Organ-builder to the Queen. Edinburgh; 
Hamiton & Mutter. 3 
Remarks on the state of Organ-building, past and present, 'Trans- 

lated from the German by Davip Hamitroy. London: Appison 

and Co. 

Turse pamphlets come very opportunely just at present, and 
should, as we hope they will, -meet with extensive circulation, 
They contain indeed no startling revelation, nothing that has not 
repeatedly been urged in our columns, nothing, in short, that is 
not more or less known to all who have given sufficient attention 
to the subject. Their special value is in the public form here 
given to them. Thought, however accurate, is but of little worth 
while floating profitlessly on the brain of the thinker. With this, 
as all other subjects, the press is needed to beget that agitation 
which must precede any reform. 

The writer is entitled to be heard on a matter in which he must 
needs take the gravest interest. Mr. Hamilton is an organ-builder 
in considerable practice at Edinburgh. He studied his profession 
in Germany, and doubtless retains the principles and traditions of 
his school. We have seen none of his works and therefore cannot 
speak as to his ability ; but he writes like a man who feels very 
strongly about his art, quite recognises its present state of degra- 
dation in England, and is well-versed in the causes and their 
remedies. On one point, at least, he can claim to have been, thirty 
years since, far in advance of the organ-builders of his time. It 
has long been known that the priority of invention in the Pneu- 
matic Lever is disputed between Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Barker, 
the present manager in the firm of Merklé and Schulze of Paris. 
Mr. Hamilton’s case is that he mom the Pneumatic Lever to 
the organ of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, in 1835, 
and that in 1839, at a meeting of the British Association, at 
Birmingham, he exhibited a model of the invention (which model, 
by the way, we have seen) and read an explanatory paper. Cer- 
tainly about the latter date Mr. Barker, then a totally unknown 
man, was in London claiming a precisely similar invention, and 
endeavouring to induce its adoption by the leading organ-builders. 
Failing in this, he went, fortunately, to Paris, and toa French builder, 
M. Cavaillée Coll, belongs the merit of bringing into general use 
the greatest organ improvement of modern times. In any case, 
the Pneumatic , oti is unquestionably a British invention ; and, 
as far as we have been able to sift the question of priority, the 
balance of evidence is in Mr. Hamilton’s favor. 

Mr. Hamilton’s views are almost identical with those we have 
so constantly advocated. He deplores how little it is suspected 
that organ-building is an art, rather than a manufacture. He tells 
us that, in this country, it is fast sinking to a mere trade with all 
its debasing adjuncts—that competitions and low prices are ren- 
dering excellence impossible ; and that quacks and impostors of the 
vulgarest and most ignorant type are everywhere springing up to 
thrust on an unskilled public their worthless instruments, at one- 
half the price that a conscientious artist must demand. 

The opening sentences of the Remarks on Organ-building might 
almost have been paraphrased from some of our recent ar- 
ticles, e.g. :— 

“To persons conversant with the proper nature, design, and use of the Organ 
it is matter of constant regret that the constructing of this instrument is 
generally regarded as a Manufacture, and not as (what in truth it is) an Art ; 
and that therefore parties who have to order or to purchase Organs for public 
use imagine that they sufficiently fulfil their duty by obtaining, through the 
means of competing estimates, the greatest bulk of handicraft workmanship 
at the lowest price. To build a properly-constructed Organ is a task that 
involves both scientific knowledge and artistic acquirement. No doubt, in its 
structure there is much that is purely mechanical ; but, when the instrument 
comes to be tested by time and use, a wide difference is discovered between the 
work of a mere mechanic, however skilful, and that which forms the ground- 
work of the true Organ-Builder.” 

On the evil consequences of cheapness induced by the vile and 
suicidal system of ‘ competitions” now in fashion the following 
remarks are as true as truth can make them :— 

“Und: the practice of adopting the cheapest offer, the person possessing 
those essential qualifications is necessarily excluded; for, if he present an 
estimate of the price for which he can afford to furnish an instrument that 
shall do credit to his name, and be worth, as a work of art, the money 
expended on it, he finds some party preferred who has offered to construct it 





for a much smaller sum, but who has made his calculations as if for a piece of 
mere joiner-work, without having an idea of the Science and Art that, 
beyond mere mechanical contrivance, have their part in Organ-building. It 
often happens, too, that the party thus preferred profits as much, if not more, 
than the other would have done, owing to the inferior quality of the materials 
employed, and to the circumstance that the work, which would have cost a 
skilful Organ-Builder months of skilful study and manipulation, has been 
thrown together in as many weeks. Or it may be that an unscrupulous party, 
nowise deficient in abilities, but seeing it useless to contend with the system of 
competition under which the fair remuneration for his art is denied him, may 
undertake the work for a low price, and content himself with operating only 
according to the extent of the scanty payment allowed him. In either case, 
the Organ, if estimated by the mere cost of materials and workmanship, may 
be worth the small sum paid for it; but in the eyes of a judge it will be of 
small value as a musical instrument. But the purchasers have not yet done 
with its expense. The original price had not admitted of the materials’ being 

so expensively selected as the true nature of the instrument requires, nor 

would it have recompensed a careful and conscientious builder for the time he 

must have bestowed, during his operations, in verifying the accuracy and unity 

of his work, and correcting any imperfections thus discovered. The Organ 

will consequently be fonnd to have defects which time will render sufficiently 

apparent, and of which a master can alone discover the causes, though he 

cannot now remedy them. The mechanism gradually becomes infirm and 

uncertain in its action; the touch, always unpleasant, gets more and more dis- 

agreeable; the wind escapes at many points, frequently causing pipes to speak 

unbidden; the harmony of every chord is more or less marred by the sounding 

of pipes not belonging to the keys that are touched ; the metal pipes, made of 
a mixture chiefly of lead, soon become distorted by their own weight, and in 

many cases sink down; the tones, always uneven and ill-balanced, grow 

worse with years, and the instrument can never be perfectly tuned, far less will 

it stand in tune. Being originally unsound, a constant expenditure is requisite 

to keep it in playing order, and, at last, a large sum must be sacrificed to 

reconstruct it ;—and thus in the end it becomes a very costly instrument, while 

no amount of expenditure can make it a good one.” 

Mr. Hamilton closes the argumentative part of his pamphlet 
with an extract from Wolfram’s German Treatise on Organ- 
building, which is so curiously applicable to our condition in 
England that we are induced to re-quote a large portion of it :— 

“Tt is not the builder who will do the work cheapest that should be selected 
(as is too often the case), but he by whom the work is most likely to be best 
executed, irrespective of price. It should be ascertained that he has a good 
reputation for knowledge of his art, and that he has already shown his 
ability. A cheap’ repair is always a miserable botch, whereby neither the 
Organ, the Congregation, nor the Organ-Builder, gains credit. He who exe- 
cutes his work properly, to gain honor and bread thereby, should receive every 
furtherance and encouragement to work, and well deserves a suitable reward, 
were it even too much rather than too little, for the work will reap the 
benefit. 

“In building a new Organ, all depends on the person chosen to undertake 
the work. Everywhere abundance of Organ-Builders are to be found ; but 
the clever artist, the master of his art, the straightforward, trustworthy man, is 
not so often to be met with. If such a one is not to be got, then is the con- 
gregation, in spite of whatever contracts, penalties, or precautions, far from 
being certain of obtaining a good Organ.” 

The second of Mr. Hamilton’s publications, Remarks on the Art 
of Organ-building, past and present, is a translation from the 
Berlin Musikalische-Zeitung. Its arguments are very much after 
the translator's own pattern, but they are considerably more 
elaborated and circumstantialized. The whole paper is far less 
interesting for its novelty than as showing that the Germans have 
their organ grievances as well as ourselves. It needs, indeed, but 
little knowledge of human nature to be certain that wherever the 
arts are exercised the number of worthless pretenders will greatly 
exceed that of skilled and conscientious practitioners. Every- 
where we encounter the appliance of the old antithetical joke— 
‘Though a man be not bred to his calling, his calling is bread to 
him.” England, we find, is not, after all, the only nation of shop- 
keepers. It is simply in the nature of things that other countries 
as well as Baska should have bad organ-builders. Our com- 
plaint is that we have not, as France and Germany have, good 
ones. For reasons—some of which have been, and others remain 
to be, discussed in the Musical World—our best builders, even, 
have never yet equalled those of the two chief continental nations. 
It is our purpose to assist them to rise, if they will, from this less 
than secondary position; and, as already said, Mr. Hamilton’s 
publications come very opportunely to aid us. — ; 

A few extracts from the Berlin article will shew its general 
truthfulness, and its applicability to the condition of Organ- 
building in England. Our first quotation, meanwhile, is less to 
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the point than instruction on two curious facts, the first being that 
roguery in the business was just as prevalent a hundred and sixty 
years since as now :— 


“In the year 1698, we find, from the records of the Church, that Zacharius 
Theisner, Organ-Builder in Merseburg, had been employed for years, at the 
Duke's expense, in repairing the Organ, and was supplied with all kinds of 
materials, and with money from the Ducal exchequer. Theisner appears to 
have misapplied the means placed at his disposal, and to have excited the 
dissatisfaction of the Church patrons in the highest degree ; in consequence of 
which, one C. G. Gloger was called to examine the work, M. Gloger, in the 
course of a detailed and ingenious report which he drew up, states that the 
work, which had been four years and a-half in progress, could, with the 
number of workmen that had been employed on it, have been executed in a 
year and a-half ; that in the work he perceives such abominable faults as are 
seldom found even in the commonest Organs, and that, on account of the 
faulty construction of the mechanism, it is continually subject to sticking and 
cyphering—defects which Theisner, after fruitlessly exhausting every possible 
means to correct, at last attributed to the Organist, who, he says, intentionally 
produced the evils complained of ;—further, that Theisner, during the repairs, 
was seldom present himself, but left the work in the hands of his men; and 
when he was present, he often employed his men in making things that did 
not belong to the Organ at all; and it was as clear as sunshine that he had 
embezzled the materials to such an amount that he (M. Gloger) is ashamed to 
report it ;—he finds that Theisner had received 24 ewts. of tin, and that there 
were at least 4 cwts. more, from the old pipes, making in all 28 ewts, 153 
ewts. of which he does not account for, and which may be valued at 387 thalers 
(£56)—this, and similar dishonesty in regard to wood, Gloger offers to prove 
to the patrons in Theisner’s presence. From the report we also learn that the 
Organ at that time was not nearly ready, and that to finish and set up the 
principal reed-work, and remove the most prominent faults, would still occupy 
another year.” 

This is very pretty, to be sure, as proving Zacharius Theisner’s 
extreme coolness ; but it proves a little beyond this. The ~ ewts. 
of tin which M. Theisner managed to abstract from the Duke’s 
allowance are valued at £56. Now, taking the ordinary estimate 
of the increased value of money at the present time, it is evident 
that tin, in Germany, must have been then, as it is now, much 
dearer than in England. Yet, dear or cheap, nothing but tin 
would then do for the pipes of an organ in the far remote city of 
Merseburg! Perhaps the advocates of our present poisonous 
antimony-compounds will say that the Merseburg folks knew no 
better. We only wish, in St. Cecilia’s name, that our modern 
Organ-Builders knew no worse! 

The following is interesting as a German view of the prevalence 
of quacks over true artists. Much regretting that we can but 
faintly apply the first clause, we offer the remainder as a perfect 
fit to our condition in England : 


“There are to be found among our living Organ-Builders some honorable 
and excellent Artists, whose works, in future years, will be looked upon with 
the same admiration as that with which we regard those of Silbermann, 
Hildebrandt, Wagner, and other masters. The number is, however, small in 
comparison with the multitude of mere workmen, ignorant of the very rudi- 
ments of the art, who, now-a-days, profess to be Organ-Builders. Among 
the latter, there may be a few who, by their zeal and honesty, deserve to be 
employed, in a subordinate way, for executing simple repairs. The worse sort 
of all are those knights of invustry—men who have no character to sustain, 
or lose—who, under the name of Organ-Builders, know just enough to deceive 
simple people, and, under the guise of pretended honesty, contrive to empty 
the pockets of the public and church exchequers, and to spoil good Organs, 
With regret it must be acknowledged, that these nuisances still continue to 
flourish in every country.” 

The Berlin writer might verily be in personal league with the 
Musical World, as he certainly is in spirit. Hear him on the 
miseries of a ‘* competition ;”"— 

“The utter want of knowledge of such matters among church authorities 
generally leads them, by way of saving, to reject the artist, and the bungler 
gains the victory. The surest way to fall into the hands of such a person, 
and to yet bad work, is to put the building or repairing of an Organ up to 
public competition, as is very commonly done now-a-days in many countries. 

It has happened before now that, on competition, an estimate has beend 
given in by a highly-qualified Organ-Builder to execute a work for 4000 
thale:s (£600), which nevertheless was given to a pretender, who estimated 
to do the work for half the sum, and who, in the end, made the job pay him 
well by cheating his employers with unsubstantial work, and using bad 
materials, That such a proceeding should take place is a striking proof of 
how little is generally known of these matters, and of the possibility of 

congregations being subject to such shameful deceptions; and it also shows 
‘hat no one seems to have an idea that Organ-work, of the best quality und 





description only, is capable ef fulfilling its intended object—viz., the permanent 
improvement and proper execution of the musical part of the church service.” 

How urgently have we insisted that an Organ-Builder should, 
before all things, be an artist!” How often have we deplored his 
deficiency here as compared even with such men as Lrard or 
Broadwood—great artists, truly, but whose productions, at their 
best, do not demand a quarter of the scientific attainment 
necessary to the making of a truly fine organ It may be long, 
perhaps, before these views are thoroughly accepted in England. 
Meanwhile, by way of spur to digestion, here is a German estimate 
of the Organ -Builder’s position ;— 

“To understand fundamentally the source of these evils, we must now take 
a look at the Organ-Builder himself, under whom the art is carried out. 
rom what has already been remarked, it will be seen that the art of Organ- 
Building is carried on by three different classes of persons—viz., the artist, 
the workman, and the bungler. This classification need not occasion surprise, 
for the same analogy holds good in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, or 
Music. The architect of the magnificent cathedral and the workman who 
puts together the stones—the model of the sculptor and the plaster cast of the 
stucco worker—are not more different than the work of the creative artist in 
Organ-Building, and that of the mere workman, not to speak of his antipodes 
—that caricature—the bungler. The laity, however, who do not give so 
much attention to Organ-Building as to the other arts, do not at first perceive 
this difference. 

* Among those who study or learn Organ-Building, very few possess the 
necessary preparatory knowledge, or are endowed with the natural talent anc 
ability which are requisite for prosecuting the profession in an artistic manner. 
Many choose the art as they would an ordinary trade, and learn the making of 
the differemt parts of an Organ only by the given measurements, and although 
they may become, under the direction of an able master, very useful workmen, 
yet they of themselves can do nothing. The spirit and soul of the art is a 
sealed book to them. They are, and must remain, mere mechanics.” 

To all that we have quoted we have nothing to add except a 
complete recognition of its truth, and of its applicability still more 
forcibly to this than to any other country. Mr. Hamilton is 
entitled to the thanks of all organ-lovers for these contributions 
towards an object which, he may be assure, we have equally at 
heart and shall not cease to advocate. Nevertheless, we must find 
fault with him about a matter of taste. [His own pamphlet is excel- 
lent in every particular—save its closing page, which is little else 
than an elaborate business card. An Organ-builder writing on 
Organ-building is, naturally, in a delicate, not to say suspicious, 
position. He has a perfect right—nay, it behoves him—to denounce 
all the evils that beset his craft and to declare their remedies ; but 
his personal averments should, we think, be reserved for the more 
legitimate sphere of a professed advertisement. It ought to be 
sufficient, and would surely be more tasteful, to leave the goodness 
of his work to be inferred from the correct spirit of his writing. 

Is this curious weakness of mixing up art with the habits of 
trade instinctive—more suo—with ths Briton, or does it come 
simply by education and the habits of his calling ? 


Coroaxe.—M. Gounod’s Faust has proved most attractive at the 
Stadt-theater, It is brilliantly got up and well played.—Of course, in 
the present state of public feeling, it could only be expected that so 
well known a body as the Célner Mannergesangverein should give some 
proof that they are as devoted to the catse of their Fatherland as any of 
theiv compatriots. The members of the Society have not disappointed 
the expectations formed of them. They have come forward, like one 
man, and, under the guidance of their well-tried conductor, Herr 
i'ranz Weber, given a concert for the benefit of the German troops in 
Schleswig. The majority of the pieces were naturally of a warlike 
and patriotic description, as best suited to the occasion. In addition to 
the part songs and choruses, sung by the Vervin, Madlle. Julie Rothen- 

srger gave Clirchen’s Songs, from the Lymont music by Beethoven ; 

ievr Leopold Auer played J. 8. Bach’s Prelude and Fuguein G minor, 
the “Legende” and the “ Polonaise,” by Wieniawski, to which, on 
veing recalled, he added Paganini’s ‘“‘ Perpetunm mobile ;” and Herr 
Alexander Schmit executed Servais’s Violoncelly Coucerto, besides an 
Andante and a Song of the 17th century, 

Tonrty.—A new opera entitled 2? Cadetto di Guascogna, by Signor 
Ferrari, will be produced, very shortly at the Victor Emanuel theatre. 
—'Lhe rehearsals of Signor Petrella’s new opera La Contessa d’ 4n.a’,i 
have already commenced at the Teatro Regio. 

Brestav.—lHerr von Ilotow's opera of Martha was performed for the 


iundredth time here on the 25th ult., having been first produced ou 
the 7th April, 1848, 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
( Continued from page 164.) 


The best means of transition from Mendelssohn the man to the 
creative artist and his works, is, probably, supplied by the information 
we receive of him in his artistic character, such as it is frequently and 
strikingly proved to be by the letters before us. It is the feeling for 
art, the course of thought and action which regards as subsidiary all 
personal advantage, or treats it simply as a means to an end—it is this 
which affords us such satisfaction while we are perusing the Letters; 
it is this which shews how the sole thought of the real artist is to ex- 
press in his works, nobly and with a greater and greater approach to 
perfection, only what is artistic and of permanent value; and how the 
Masters constantly serve him as models. 

It is a difficult task to make a selection from the many remarks of 
Mendelssohn in relation to this subject, We will take the first in- 
stances we come across. Here is a passage (to Spohr, p. 80) in which 
he writes of competing for a prize: The announcement from Vienna 
“eauses me once more to feel very vividly how utterly impossible it 
would be for me to compose anything with a view to gaining a prize— 
I should not be able even to begin it, and if a man had to undergo an 
examination before being received as a musician, I am convinced that 
I should have been at once rejected, for I should not have done half as 
well as I could. ‘Thinking of a prize, or an award, distracts my atten- 
tion, and yet I cannot treat the matter with sufficient indifference as to 
forget it altogether.”—Concerning his success in England, he writes to 
his mother (p. 151) as follows:—“ I can well say that it is more par- 
ticularly at present that I see why all this has fallen to my lot; it is 
because, when I am at work I do not trouble my head about what 
people want, and praise, and pay for, but only about what I think good, 
and now less than ever will I allow myself to be turned from this path. 
On this account, I certainly value this success, and am the more certain 
that I will never do the least thing to ensure anything of this sort any 
more than I have ever done so as yet.” He writes in exactly the same 
strain in a letter to Dehn (1841), in which he refuses to use his influence, 
even indireetly, for the purpose of getting an article written on what he 
had done. 

Of his constant desire that art should proceed from man’s inward 
nature we ean scarcely find a more happy proof than his letter to Mos- 
cheles in London. Moscheles had blamed him for not having been to 
hear a fair pianist, and Mendelssohn answers:—* Do you fancy I did 
not hear Madame B. because she is not good-looking, or because she 
wears such broad sleeves? ‘his is not the reason, though there are 
certainly certain faces which can never by any chance belong to persons 
who will become artists, and which instantly waft so much cold and ice 
towards me that I feel as if I should be frozen at the mere sight of 
them. But why am I to listen to these or those Variations by Herz for 
the twentieth time? It affords me less pleasure than rope-dancers and 
vaulters afford ine; with them you have at any rate the barbarous 
charm of always dreading that they may break their neck, and then 
finding that they do not ; but pianoforte tumblers do not even risk their 
life; they merely torture our ears;—I will have nothing to do with 
them. 1 wish I were not always unfortunate enough to hear it said 
that the public demand this state of things; 1 belong to the public as 
much as any one else does, and I demand precisely the contrary.” 

We consider particularly excellent the passages in which Mendels- 
soln writes concerning the so-called “ Umschwtinge,” or revolutions in 
art. We must give these entire, not exactly to mark the conservative 
musician, as which Mendelssohn has long been recognised ; but because 
it is a creative artist who is writing ; because the question is about him- 
self; and because his expressions are so extremely naif and vigorous. 
He first writes to Fanny, in 1834, about a picture (p. 61):—“ The tone 
in the work is common-place, and though it were done up twenty times 
With gay oolors, nothing would be of any avail. Thus I am not pleased 
even at your speaking, in allusion to Lafont, about the revolution 
effected in the fiddle since the time of Paganini, for I know of no such 
revolutions in art, but only in persons, and I think the same thing 
would have displeased you in Lafont, had you heard him before Paga- 
nini’s appcarance, while on the other hand you would be obliged to 
praise his good points all the same, though you have heard the other. 
I have just been shown here a couple of new French musical papers in 
which reference is being continually made to a révolution du godt, and a 
musical ‘ Umwiilzung’* which is said to have taken place some years 
ago, and in which I, among others, am reported to have taken a fine 
part—I feel quite disgusted at anything of the sort. I always think that 
& man ought to be industrious and work; that, above all things, he 
should hate no one; and that he should leave the future to God.” 
Even more minutely does Mendelssohn enter on the question of 
“Reform” in a letter to Rebecca (p. 72): “ You see, in my opinion 
there is a great difference between reform, reforming, revolution, etc. 





* “Umwiilzung” and ‘ Révolution ” are synonymous.—Ep, M. W. 





Reforms are what I desire and‘like in everything ; in life, and in art, 
and in politics, and in paving stones, and in Heaven knows what else ; 
for any reform is exclusively negative against abuses, and abolishes 
only what was in the way ; a revolution ” (“ Umschwung”) “ however, 
owing to which what was formerly good (really good) is so, and shall 
be so, no longer, is one of the most insupportable things to me in the 
world, and is really only fashion.” . . . . “ But that is a fact of which 
the Frenchmen of whom I spoke have not the slightest inkling, 
namely, that all that is old and good is ever new, even when whatever 
is added to it must be different, precisely because it proceeds from new 
men or other men. They are inwardly the same common-place people 
as the others, and have simply gained an outward knowledge that some- 
thing new must come, and they now try to do it, and if one of them 
happens to be faintly applauded or gets his work published, he instantly 
believes that the révolution du goit is effected. It is for this reason that 
I demean myself so badly, when they do me the honor, as you 
call it, of placing me among the leaders of this movement, because 
Iam sure that a man’s whole life should be devoted to his giving 
himself a proper education (and frequently his life is not long enough); 
because no Frenchman and no paper knows, or is allowed to know, 
what the Future has in store; because a man, to lead the movement 
of others, must, above all things, be in motion himself; and because, 
in consequence of such ideas, a man looks back instead of forwards, 
while he can get on by work only and not by talking, a fact which 
these Frenchmen do not believe.” 

It must, furthermore, be especially gratifying to German musicians 
to read, from the pen of a celebrated creative artist, such confessions 
as those contained in a letter to David: “ My Symphony shall cer- 
tainly be as good as I can make it; but whether it will be popular; 
whether it will be played on the street organs, is, I own, more than I 
know ; I feel that, with every piece, I am getting nearer and nearer 
the time when I shall learn how to write exactly as my heart feels, 
and, after all, that is the best rule with which I am acquainted. If I 
am not made for popularity, I will not learn or strive to achieve it, 
or, if you think that wrong, I will say rather, I cannot learn how to do 
so.” When Mendelssohn goes on, in the very same letter, however, to 
lament the good intentions of young musicians, who, despite those 
intentions, write only works which are total and wearisome failures, 
we can ascribe this simply to his modesty, which would not admit 
how much his own talent was above that of those who desired to 

roduce the best, but failed for want of invention. On the other 
and, he does not conceal the fact of there being men of good talent 
with very common aims, but he does not consider it necessary to dwell 
upon them at length. 
ee 

Norrinauam.—( From our own Correspondent.)—On Friday evening, 
March 4th, the fiftieth and last of the chamber concerts of classical 
music for this season took place at the Assembly Rooms, when there 
was a very good attendance, which proves the interest and pleasure these 
concerts continue to afford to the real lover’s of classical music. The 
following programme was excellently rendered by the performers, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the audience— 

QUARTET, in D minor (strings )—Messrs. Henry Farmer, Kirsy, 
Myers, and Se.by . ‘ é ° 4 - ‘ . Mozart. 
SONATA, in B flat, Piano and Violin. Messrs. SHELMERDINE and 
H. Farmer .. aie er wee . . 
QUINTET, in G minor, Messrs. SueLMeRDINe, Kirby, Myers, H, 
FarmeR,andSgupy. . . . + + « « Macfarren. 


wind up for the season: in this 
piece Mr. Selby took the contrabass and Mr. Henry Farmer the 


Macfarren’s Quintet made a good 


violoncello (a favourite instrument of his), Mr. Shelmerdine has 
undertaken the whole of the pianoforte music throughout the season. 
Weotwicu.—Mr. George W. Elliot, Royal Artillery Band, has been 
appointed garrison organist. The appointment has given general 
satisfaction. The organ is by Bevington of London, and contains 25 
stops, with 16 feet open pedal pipes. The swell (CC to A) contains 
10 stops, 6 composition pedals, &c., &e. List of the stops :— 
Great Oraan, CC to A. 


1, Trumpet 
2. Mixture 


| 


Stopped Diapason 
Mixture 
Cornopean 
Clarion 
Bell, for wind 
. Double Diapason 
Open Diapason 
. Principal 
. Sesquialtra 

bue 


ce) 
. Great Open Diapason (16 ft.) 
. Pedal to swell 


3. Flute 

4. Stopped Diapason (Treble) 
5. Dulciana 

6. Swell to Great 

1. Pedal to Great 

8. Sesquialtra 

9. Flageolet 

10. Stopped Diapason (Bass) 
11. Open Diapason 

12. Octave up (Great) 


_ 
SLAMS MRWN 


ied! 
ynre 





-_O- 
Mr. Dron Bovcrcautt has completed an Irish drama entitled The 
Rapparee. 
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MUSIC AT BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


‘When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 
And proved it ——'t was no matter what he said.” 


So sings Lord Byron, and he is tolerably right. Whether the 
worthy Bishop of Cloyne did or did not believe the whole world 
to be one huge delusion—I myself have often thought it a gigantic 
sham—does not affect me individually very much, and does not, I 
presume, exert a greater influence over you. The Bishop's asser- 
tion, after all, could be, and has been, combatted as vigorously as 
it was advanced, despite the fact of his having ‘‘ proved” it—to his 
own satisfaction. But if we leave generalities and come to a 
particular case, the existence or non-existence of matter may affect 
a great many things—things palpable and things impalpable; 
things tangible and things intangible. As how? Marry thus, to 
parody the lines I have quoted at the commencement of my article: 

“ Tf Berlin VALE said ‘ there was no matter,’ 
And wrote not, not a dump would he be paid, 

While his dread editor would madly scatter, 

Oaths, curses, execrations, on his head.” 


i.e., in plain sober prose, if I, your correspondent, were to tell you 
too often that I had no matter for a letter concerning things 
musical here, there is not the slightest doubt that this absence of 
matter would seriously affect the Palpable or Tangible (as repre- 
sented by my modest stipend), and the Impalpable or Untangible 
(to wit, your temper, which, charming as it is, is yet human). 
Such being the state of affairs, it struck me forcibly that I must, 
somehow or other, by hook or by crook, write to you this week, as 
I have omitted to do so for a fortnight, and write, therefore, I will. 

In the first place—as I have observed lately, in your columns, 
statistical returns of the pieces produced at various German theatres 
—I beg to inform you that, from Jan. Ist, to Dec. 31st, 1863, 
there were 527 performances at the Theatres Royal of this capital. 
Of these performances 276 were dramatic; 162, operatic; 65, 
balletatic; 23, mixed, or ‘ permiscuous ;” and 1, concertatic. 
270 performances were given in the Opera House, while 257 took 
place in the Theatre Royal or ‘* Schauspielhaus.” ‘There was, also, 
in commemoration of the Battle of —. an entertainment given 
in the Opera House, and consisting of the second act of Meyerbeer’s 
Feldlager in Schlesien, together with a number of tableaux vivants. 
There were 39 different operas and 17 ballets produced. Two 
operas were novelties: M. Gounod’s Margarethe, otherwise Faust, 
and Herr G. Schmidt’s Za Réole. The new ballet was entitled Der 
Markt, and proceeded from the head, or—perhaps, more correctly 
speaking—the heels of M. Petitpa. The sole operatic revival was 
that of Le Domino Noir. Margarethe was played 48 times; La 
Muette, 9 times; Der Freyschiitz, 7 times; Don Juan, Fidelio, Le 
Lac des Fées, and Il Trovatore, 6 times each ; Le Magon, 4 times ; 
Les Deux Journées, 4 times; Marie, 6 times; Armida, 4 times; 
Bon Soir, Sig. Pantalon, 5 times; Czaar und Zimmermann, 5 times ; 
Les Huguenots, 5 times ; Le Nozze di Figaro, 4 times; Die Zauber- 
lite, 4 times ; Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, 5 times; La Réole, 
5 times; and Oberon, 5 times. 

Since my last letter the operas performed have been Margarethe, 
Robert le Diable, Le Domino Noir, Il Barbiere, Ernani, Die Zauber- 
lite, and La Figlia del Reggimento. To these must be added 
Michael Beer’s drama of Struensee, with Meyerbeer’s music, which 
has been performed and repeated, the public filling the house in 
every portion the nights of its representation. The public and the 
critics are, by the way, diametrically opposed in opinion to each 
other on the subject of this piece. They always have been, and, 
probably, always will be so. While the latter, as a rule, have 
devoted all their attention to finding fault with the play and to 
not being too lavish in their praise of the music; the former have 
accepted the work as a whole, and invariably shown themselves 
delighted with it. And they are right, as far as my opinion goes. 
Meyerbeer wrote the music, con amore; out of love for his deceased 
brother, and when Meyerbeer puts forth his powers to their full 
extent the result cannot be otherwise than most striking. J—with 
all humility—think that the music to Struensee is some of the best 
Meyerbeer has composed. 

Verdi’s Ernani was never very popular here. It has been 
frequently performed, both by German and Italian singers, 
but, somehow or other, would never take, ,'The same is true, 





also, of the earlier operas of the same composer, namely 
Nabucco and I Lombardi, which were produced some twenty 
years*ago by the Italian company at the old Kénigstidtisches 
Theatre. In Yankee idiom, they would not fizz nohow, and that's 
afact. Yet they contained unmistakeable evidence of talent ; there 
was melody ; dramatic feeling ; and a knowledge how the voices 
should be manay;ed. It is true that all this was rather nullified by 
that love for orchestral row which even Sig. Verdi’s best friends 
and warmest supporters must admit has been and—shall we say 
“is”? Yes, with a certain amount of modification—is one of his 
characteristics. In Ernani, this partiality is indisputably apparent, 
or audible, as everyone who has attended a performance of the 
opera can testify, considering that his own experience must have 
taught him that it was frequently impossible to hear the voice 
of the singers on account of the shrill braying of the trumpets, 
or the solemn but frantic bellowing of the trombone. ‘To remedy 
such a state of things entirely is impossible, but a good deal may 
be done towards softening it down, and that good deal was done at 
the Royal Opera House the other night, when the orchestra struck 
me as employing with most laudable moderation the crushing 
power entrusted to it by the composer. 

Mdlle. Lucca makes an admirable Elvira, a part for which 
she is naturally suited, and in which few, if, indeed, any, other fair 
German vocalists could equal, or even so much as approach her, 
magno intervallo. Her acting is intelligent and impassioned, and 
her singing very nearly perfection. Indeed the applause bestowed 
on certain passages totally devoid of intrinsic merit is wholly and 
solely attributable to the marvellous ease and finished neatness of 
bravura beneath which, as beneath a deep layer of pearls, she 
conceals their native meagreness, and so takes the critic by sur- 
prise, that he forgets Verdi’s shortcomings in the lady’s executive 
brilliancy. ‘Thus, her rendering of her aria d’entrata was 
magnificent, and brought down the house. In the third finale, 
too, she was eminently effective, and contributed, in no small 
degree, to the favourable reception with which the opera met. 
The other parts were tolerably well sustained. Herr Woworsky 
made a passable Ernani; Herr Betz, a respectable Carlos, labour- 
ing under the rather serious drawback of having to sing music 
much too high for his voice; and Herr Fricke, a vocally venerable, 
or venerably vocal, Don Ruy Gomez de Silva. 

The eighth Sinfonie Soirée of the King’s Private Band possessed 
a more than ordinary amount of interest, in consequence of its 
being the two hundredth concert given by the Band, since the 
members took into their own hands, in the year 1842, the direc- 
tion of the concerts, and devoted the proceeds to the fund for 
their Widows and Orphans. ‘The reputation of these concerts is 
European, and Herr ‘Taubert may fairly boast of having done 
much towards establishing it. He has been the sole conductor 
since 1844, succeeding Herr Henning, who retired in 1842, and 
Mendelssohn, who left Berlin in 1843. ‘The programme on the 
present occa8ion was made up exclusively of works by the great 
masters, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, in the following manner : 
—Haydn’s Spmphony in D major; Mozart’s Concerto for the 
Pianoforte ; and Beethoven’s Symphony in A major. ‘These 
grand compositions were played in a manner worthy of such 
works. Especial praise, moreover, is due for the splendid mode in 
which Herr 'Taubert, who executed the Piano-forte Concerto, was 
accompanied. 

The third and last concert of the Royal Domchor attracted an 
audience that completely filled the large hall of the Singacademie, 
and proved what a very strong hold these concerts have taken on 
the public. As I already alluded to this concert in my last letter, 
I will add merely that the gem of the evening was, oe the 
manner in which Mozart’s ‘Ave, verum” was executed by the 
members of the choir, Having said that ‘I will add merely, 
etc., etc.,” of course I shall not mention anything or anyone else 
in connection with this concert, otherwise [ should feel bound to 
award a word or two of praise to the singing of Mdlle. Hauschteck. 
However, on some other occasion, I will endeavour to make up for 
my obligatory silence now. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow, as I must henceforth style him—since the 
Jena University, as I duly informed you, have granted him a 
doctor's degree, honoris causa—Dr. Hans von Biillow has been 
considerably to the fore lately. He made a great splash, for 
instance, with his third Soirée, when he played Beethoven's 
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Sonatas, Op. 106, 101, 81a. (Adieux, Absence, et Retour), and 
the Variations in f. He came out, too, in considerable force, as 
conductor at the fourth and last Subscription Concert of the 
Gesellschaft der Musik-Freunde, or Society of the Lovers of 
Music, which took place at the Singacademie. Of course, the works 
of beau-papa Liszt were not forgotten, the concert'commencing with 
that composer’s ‘‘ Prelude and Choruses” to Herder's Entfesselter 
Prometheus. These pieces, though never before heard in Berlin, 
were written as far back as 1850, for the inauguration of the 
‘“‘Herder” Monument at Weimar. The other night, when 
Dr. Franz Liszt’s music was executed vocally by the members of 
Stern’s Gesang Verein, and instrumentally by Liebig’s band, ex- 
pressly reer gricredte | several extra hands, everybody was of 
course highly delighted. The music was ‘‘reizend” ‘ wunder- 
schén,” ‘‘ gttlich.” All this it may be ; but there is one thing it 
will not be, according to my conviction: popular. The music of 
a Party does not become the music of a People as easily as the 
fanatic supporters of the School of the Future imagine. ‘There is 
one reason why I feel very thankful that I have heard Dr. Liszt’s 
music to the Entfesselter Prometheus and that is: the probabilities 
are, I shall not hear it again in a hurry, for there are so many of 
the ex-Weimar Capellmeister’s vocal and instrumental effusions, 
such, for instance, as the ‘‘Gran Mass,” the oratorio of Die heilige 
Elizabeth, and a host of others, still unknown here, that Dr. Hans 
yon Biilow will be some time in getting through the list, and 
coming round again to our friend Prometheus, ‘‘Solutus or 
Vinctus ;” ‘* Gefesselt, or Entfesselt ;” ‘‘ Unbound or Bound.” A 
horse of quite a different colour, by which I would imply a work 
having, thank goodness, nothing in common with the above 
music of Dr. Liszt—I allude to Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
—followed. Even the disciples of the Future, who constituted 
nine-tenths, I should say, of the audience, were compelled to admit 
and absolutely forced to enjoy its countless beauties, which, had 
they been less great, or less perceptible, would have suffered severely 
by the dragging tempo which the conductor, Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
thought fit, especially in the Menuetto, to adopt. Another ‘ last” 
concert was that given, on the 4th inst., by Carlberg’s Orchester- 
verein. The entire series consisted of six concerts, which may 
fairly be pronounced to have proved successful. The place of 
honor in the first five was assigned to works by the great classical 
composers from Haydn down to Mendelssohn, though compositions 
by Schubert, Schumann, Gade, Cherubini, and others were not 
wanting. Among the most modern pieces executed, I may mention 
the overture to Vineta, by Wiierst ; the overture to Blaubart by 
Taubert ; the ‘‘ Polonaise” from Struensee, by Meyerbeer; and 
Symphonies by Ulrich and Goltsch. The great attractions in the 
programme of the sixth concert, were Cherubini’s overture to 
Anacreon ; Mendelssohn’s Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and a Symphony (No. 2), by Beethoven. y 

I see in one of the Vienna papers, that Joseph Haydn is to have 
a monument erected to him, before the church of’ St. Aegid, in 
Gumpendorf. As the fact has not, to my knowledge at least, 
yet been chronicled in the pages of the MusicaL Wor LD, I thought 
I might as well notice it. VALE. 

——_—_—0—_—_ 


Letrsic.—The receipts of the 19th Subscription Concert in the 
Gewandhaus were devoted to the orchestral pension fund. The pieces 
constituting the programme were: Spohr’s “‘ Nocturne,” Op. 34; the 
“Prelude” to Lohengrin; Spohr’s D minor Concerto (No. 9); and 
“Le trille du Diable,” by Tartini, the last two pieces being performed by 
Herr Joachim, in his very best style. Madame Flinsch sang an air 
from Handel’s Rosalinde; ‘Deh vieni non tardar,” from Le Nozze ; 
i song, ‘ Das Veilchen,” and Beethoven’s “ Neue Liebe neues 

eben.” 


A Deticate Demonstration. —A correspondent writes us:— 
“ Apropos to a paragraph which appeared in your issue the other day 
about the song ‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales,’ have you heard of 
the following anecdote, which I had from a friend in England? A 
week or two ago, the Prince of Wales went to visit a manufactory. 
As the prince advanced up the room, a voice began in a low tone to 
sing ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales ;’ almost immediately a second 
joined in, then a third, and so on, until gradually the whole room had 
taken it up, the chorus being given most enthusiastically. It is said 
to have had a wonderful effect, and the prince was very much affected 
at it, as he doubtless must have been. I cannot imagine a more 
artistic way of receiving him.”—From the Natal Mercury, Dec. 8, 1863. 





Cattcort’s Wircues.—Among the figure pictures painted by Sir 
Augustus Callcott that known as the Macbeth Witches is the most 
ambitious effort of the celebrated landscape painter—ambitious in its 
subject as well as in the simple means adopted to produce effect. It 
is a picture of large dimensions. The half figures of the three weird 
sisters fill the canvas. Such petty objects as “the ingredients of the 
cauldron,” of which Sir J. Reynolds condescended to avail himself to 
tell the story of his Macbeth picture, are discarded by Callcott, who, 
by characteristic grouping and expression alone, identifies his three 
heads with those of Shakespeare’s witches so completely, that whoever 
is familiar with these creations of the great poet’s fancy at once 
recognises their reproduction by the painter. But few colors are used 
throughout the picture, the tone of which is sombre though not heavily 
so. The three faces start from a dusky background with intense vigor 
and expression. They not only appear to be endowed with thought 
and feeling but to be instinct with the very breath of life. Although 
the coloring, and so to speak the atmosphere of the picture is of the 
Annibale Caracci school, the figures are of a type quite distinct from 
that of the supernatural beings depicted by the Italian masters. 
Callcott’s Witches are such as might be expected to frequent and 
‘hover through the fog and filthy air” of a north country heath. 
There is an individualty—a mysterious reality about them which, 
combined with their wild and haggard features, makes them “ look 
not like th’ inhabitants of the earth and yet are of it.” The action of 
the group is energetic, indicative of anxiety and eagerness. The 
centre figure, full face, is listening “all eyes and ears” to her com- 
panions, one of whom is interrupted by the third, who, from her 
cunning and treacherous expression has some still more devilish plan 
for the torment of their victim to suggest. Two of the figures are in 
relief, the third on the right-hand of the canvas is in shadow. It is to 
be regretted that some of the minor details of the picture have been 
left in a partially unfinished state. To the artist and connoisseurs an 
unfinished picture by a great master is sometimes more interesting 
because more instructive than a perfect work. They can thereby trace 
the painter’s progress and his system of thought; those parts of his 
picture to which he attached the most importance are at once observable, 
the secret of his greatness is laid bare. A sketch or unfinished picture 
betrays the hand of the novice or the pencil of the gifted artist more 
readily than a work over which more time and labor have been 
bestowed. Inferior talent may with patience and perseverance produce 
a highly finished work, but genius alone can give value to a few strokes 
of the brush. In the present instance enough of the whole picture has 
been completed to enable the most casual observer to judge the work 
as a whole. The heads and drapery are carefully finished. They are 
painted marvellously lightly, not one particle of color rising above the 
surface of the canvas, the very threads of which are traceable through 
the paint. Great effect is obtained by the ghastly complexion of the 
faces being brought into contrast with the gloomy color of the cowls 
which clothe the heads. It is the lower part of the picture which is 
only “ filled in.” The position of the hands is indicated, and the action 
of the arm of the left-hand figure—although perhaps not so apparant as it 
would have been had the picture arrived at a more advanced stage 
towards completion—is shown strongly enough to give energy correspond- 
ing with the expression of the face. The features of the three witches 
very much resemble each other, and it is supposed Sir Augustus Callcott 
painted them from one subject. The picture is worthy of his name, 
and as an interesting specimen of the great artist should have a place 
in one of our National Galleries, where it would go a long way towards 
refuting the reproachful assertion that the English School is without 
any painter of serious historical subjects who can be placed in the first 
rank of genius—that, in the highest walk of art—in giving the move- 
ments of the lofty passions of the mind—this country has not produced a 
single painter who has made even a faint approach to the excellence of 
the great Italian Masters. Works of this elevated character are rare 
and not at once appreciated by the multitude. Those speeimens that 
do exist should be jealously preserved as proving that the British 
School can boast of painters able to grapple with subjects superior to 
those of which the sole intention is to arrest the attention and excite the 
admiration of the crowd at first sight. The picture isin the possession 
of Mr. Beale, of Grosvenor Street, who bought it at the sale of the 
eminent painter's effects in 1844. 


——_9——— 


Mr. Acuitar’s Matinees.—The following was the programme of 
M. Aguilar’s last Matinée—Sonata in C—Aguilar. Three romances :— 
“ Regret,” “Frolic,” “Grief and Consolation;”—Alfred Holmes. 
Prelude and Fugue—Aguilar; Romance—Aguilar ; The “ Blue Bells” 
—Aguilar; Sonata Apassionata—Beethoven (Op. 57); Songs without 
words—Mendelssohn ; Fantasia on “ Traviata ”—Aguilar ; “ Le Desir” 
—Aguilar ; ‘The Promise ” (melody) ; Valse brillante—Aguilar ; the 
rooms were crowded, 
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To the Editor of the Mustcau Wor.p. 


IR,—Mr. Gye’s prospectus for the present season is more 
than usually long. It is also more than usually boastful. 
The general assertion that “the Company is of unprece- 
dented strength” may be accepted as a fagon de parler and 
pass without comment; but I cannot admire the system of 
“forcing” pursued for the last two years in regard to 
Madlle. Adelina Patti, who—of all living singers, I should 
say—required the least preliminary puffing. It adds nothing 
to the credit of Mdlle. Patti, that “she literally sang to a 
Parterre of Princes,” but rather redounds to the credit of 
the “Parterre of Princes” who went to hear her and were 
enchanted with her singing. What is it to the public that 
Mdlle. Patti should have had several interviews with the 
Queen of Spain? The whole paragraph, indeed, is in 
questionable taste, besides being utterly superfluous. 

The paragraph about Madlle. Pauline Lucca is more to 
the purpose, seeing that so much less was known of her 
than of Madlle. Patti. The allusion to Madlle. Lucca’s 
“extraordinary and commanding talents,” however “ unpar- 
liamentary,” has, therefore, an object. About Mdlle. Emilia 
Lagrua, of whom the public know little and would natu- 
rally like to know much, we are told nothing at all. Not one 
fact in her artistic career is recorded, except that she sang 
in La Forza del Destino last year at St. Petersburgh. 
Subscribers and patrons of the theatre are left entirely in 
the dark as to the country to which she belongs, as to 
the theatres in which she has appeared, and as to the 
characters in which she has won her renown. This looks 
like an oversight in the case of one who has been engaged 
to supplant Madlle. Antonietta Fricci, who is announced for 
Norma, Donna Anna, Desdemona, the principal part in La 
Forza del Destino, the three Leonoras ( Fidelio, La Favorita, 
and J7 Trovatore), and who, as we are informed, “ enjoys the 
reputation abroad of being, in serious opera, by far the 
greatest dramatic singer of the period.” Madlle. Lagrua 
was the very singer wanted at the Royal Italian Opera, 
not only when Grisi retired, but when Grisi ought to have 
retired, and while the director was searching throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe for Grisi’s successor. If 
Madlle. Lagrua was “by far the greatest dramatic singer of 
the period,” it would have been wiser to secure her than 
even Madlle. Tietjens, who is not “by far the greatest 
dramatic singer of the period.” Madlle. Lagrua is no 
novice; on the contrary she has been recognised both 
in Europe and America for many years. One thing is 





certain, however; the three “first ladies” are well con- 
trasted, and will all have their admirers, so that the success 
of one need not necessarily interfere with the success of 
another. Malle. Patti may reign Queen of Comedy; 
Mdlle. Lagrua may represent the Tragic Muse; while 
Mdlle. Lucca may lend her talents in support of the 
French Grand Opera. 

I was delighted (and surprised) at reading that the 
“four most renowned tenors in Europe” were engaged, but 
confess, that, after glancing at the list of names, I failed to 
make out even three. Here is the list :—Mario, Tamberlik, 
Wachtel, Rossi, Naudin, Neri-Baraldi and Luchesi. The 
first two alone seem to me to have any legitimate claim 
to be called “ renowned tenors.” The best of the other five 
are moderate at the best. 

Of the three new basses I know little. Signor Scalese, 
who has recently made a success in Paris, is said to be an 
improvement on Signor Zucchini. He might be a vast 
improvement on that kiln-dried basso-baritono and yet not 
shake the world with his humour. Of Herr Schmid (from 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna), who replaces Herr Formes, 
and of Signor Attri (or Atry), from the Pergola at Florence, 
there will time enough to speak. The first is said to have 
a fine voice, the other to be the first Mephistopheles in 
Europe. We shall see. 

Several judicious changes have been made in the distri- 
bution of parts ; while others are startling and unaccountable. 
I can see no possible reason why M. Faure should resign 
Guillaume Tell to Signor Graziani; nor why he should 
cede St. Bris—a character in which he has been pronounced 
superior to any artist since Tamburini—to Signor Colonese. 
I can understand, on the other side, why Signor Mario is 
to replace Signor Tamberlik in Faust, why he resumes 
the part of Nemorino, and why that of Fernando in the 
Favorita, which no tenor ever sang and acted like him. 
Madile. Patti and Madlle. Lucca, by the way, are both 
announced for Marguerite. How they will manage to 
agree I cannot guess, but I have a strong opinion as to 
what the contest (for contest it must be) is likely to lead. 

I am glad to see that Signor Ronconi is at last about to 
try Don Pasquale, and that he is also announced for Sul- 
pizio in the Figlia del Reggimento and Bartolo in the 
Nozze di Figaro. The revival of Meyerbeer’s Etoile du 

Jord, with Madlle. Lucca as Catarina and M. Faure as 
Pietro, is equally “ good tidings.” 

On the whole, I see no reason why the approaching 
operatic session should not be the most brilliant since the 
Grisi-Alboni-Tamburini period. Of course much will depend 
on Madlle. Lagrua and Madlle. Lucca. The latter, however, 
has passed the ordeal in Valentine, and everything points to 
success for the former. Should, however, both fail, that 
will not make the season dull. With Madlle. Adelina 
Patti shining in the firmament there will be_brilliancy 
enough to attract the public and keep up the prestige of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus this year is unusually short. 
It is also in tone unusually temperate. Some of the aristo- 
cratic reserve that distinguished the ancient programmes 
seems to pervade it. There is no extravagant eulogy of 
singers, no parade of their achievements, no—in short, no, or 
at least, scarcely any, puffing. With him it is enough to 
mention his principal singers; their names are passports. 
With regard to the new comers it is left to the public 
entirely to find out their worth. If they have merit, the 
public will not be slow in detecting it; if not, tant pis— 
Mr. Mapleson says nothing. I think he is right. The 
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programme is in a great measure experimental. The 
principal singers of last year—except those who played in 
Faust, viz., Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Trebelli, Signors 
Giuglini, Gassier and Mr. Santley, with one or two others 
—are for the most part omitted. Madame Alboni, Mdlle. 
Artét, Mdlle. Louisa Michal, Mdlle. Rosa de Ruda, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Signors Baragli, Fricca, Bagagiolo, Vialetti 
and Zucchini are no longer announced. For some of them, 
who need not be named, it would be no easy matter to find 
substitutes ; but the majority may be resigned without a 
murmur. Mr. Mapleson’s new singers are almost all unknown 
in England. Mdlle. Harriers Wippern, indeed, holds a 
distinguished place at the Royal Opera, Berlin, and her 
name has been honorably mentioned by our Berlin 
correspondent; but what may be Mdlle. Guiseppini Vitali, 
who sustains the part of Gilda in Rigoletto on the opening 
night of the season—what Mdlle. Eleonora Grossi from 
Rome and Barcelona, or Mdlle. Bettleheim from Vienna, 
must be left for time to show. A new tenor, Signor Fan- 
celli, is imported from the San Carlo; and three new basses 
are mentioned, the fame of only one of whom, Signor Mar- 
cello Junca (M. Junca, formerly of the Théatre Lyrique), 
has reached these shores. Mdlle. Volpini and Madame 
Liebhart, Signors Geremia and Alessandro Bettini, (the 
“ robusto” and “ leggiero”) being cited, I need say no more 
about the singers. 

The announcement of Wagner's Z’anhdusser has caused 
both surprise and satisfaction. Had Mr. Mapleson filled his 
programme with all the names of all the best singers, 
dancers, choral performers and instrumentalists in Europe he 
would not have raised half so much curiosity in the musical 
world. Already the critics are mending their pens in, anti- 
cipation of the “ Music of the Future.” Those who never heard 
the Opera and know nothing of Wagner's music, or the system 
upon which it is founded, are most eager, of course; and 
from them the most is to be feared. The impresario, 
however, may recall how certain advisers endeavored to 
prevail on him not to bring out Faust ; to which counsel had 
he lent a willing ear, in all probability M. Gounod’s Opera 
would to this day have remained unknown to England. 
Possibly Tanhdiusser may never become popular here, but 
that is no reason why it should not to be tried. For the 
last quarter of a century no musical name has been more 
frequently before the public than that of Richard Wagner 
and the music of no composer has created so fierce and 
protracted a controversy, while at least two or three of his 
operas have been played in almost every theatre in Germany. 
As a matter of curiosity alone Mr. Mapleson is warranted in 
bringing forward the favorite work of the most remarkable 
composer of his time. As the cast of Zanhaiisser includes 
the whole strength of the company the public for the first 
time will be afforded an opportunity of forming some opinion 
about the “ Music of the Future.” 

Of the other two novelties—La Forza del Destino and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Die Flustigen Weiber), I 
can say nothing of Fidelio, which is to be revived for 
Malle. Titiens, I need say nothing. Der Freischutz, too, 
may pass without comment. Both these masterpieces, 
though German—not Italian—will be welcome. Anna 
Bolena and Robert le Diable are also mentioned—the latter 
re the purpose of introducing Mdlle. Harriers Wippern as 

ice. 

About the ballet I do not feel moved to eloquence ; but 
that the orchestra and chorus—both reinforeed—are still 
under the direction of Signor Arditi, is a pleasant fact to 
dwell upon. Riertneton Prez. 





To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


HE great event of the week, as you may fancy, is the 
mass, entitled “ Petite Messe Solennelle,” by Rossini. 
The rehearsal took place on Sunday, and the performance 
on Monday night, in the newly built hotel of the well-known 
banker, Count Pillet Will. At the rehearsal were present 
about 150 people, mostly great celebrities, and friends of 
the illustrious master; at the performance the “Haute 
Finance” and friends of Count Pillet Will—about 500 
persons. 

The mass is written for soprano, alto, tenor and bass solo, 
with chorus, and, for the present, a grand pianoforte, sup- 
ported occasionally by a cottage and an harmonium. The 
whole bulk of the orchestral accompaniment (to be scored 
this summer in Passy, where Rossini is soon going) was 
played by M. Mathias, professor of the Conservatoire, one 
of the most admirable performers I ever heard. Though 
the chorus pretended to be under the direction of M. Cohen, 
the real leader sat at the pianoforte, and all M. Cohen 
could do was to follow M. Mathias, who, besides this 
accompaniment—a most fatiguing one—had a long and not 
very amusing prelude to play, in which Rossini has tried to 
imitate the old style of piece called Ricercare. ‘This piece 
was composed years before the mass, and—entitled Prelude 
Fuguasse—was only inserted on the occasion. Precisely 
at the appointed hour the old master arrived, and took his 
seat next to the grand Erard, by the side of M. Mathias, 
with whom he conversed during the whole of the perform- 
ance. The two sisters Marchisio, Gardoni and Agnesi, 
sitting just behind him, took the solo parts; a comparatively 
very smalk chorus of about twenty voices was contributed 
by the Conservatoire; and the audience—including Meyer- 
beer, Auber, Carafa, Mario, Duprez, and numbers of the 
most illustrious composers and artists—were in trembling 
expectation, everything in this enjoyment-making town 
creating excitement. The sign was given, and the short 
introduction being played, the “ Kyrie” began. 

Now let me tell you at once that the mass contains three 
pieces of a very unsacred character, the first of the three 
having an accompaniment like this :— 


Allegro. 
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with other things of the kind. Let me admit, at the same 
time, that more than once words have to submit to the 
scansion, “ Filiiis” or “ Gloriim,” though in the same piece 
you hear often enough “ Filitis” and “Gloriim.” But hav- 
ing made these concessions to fair truth, it must be said that 
on the whole the mass is a grand work, worthy the great 
old master, full of simple dignified melody, written by a 
thorough musician. The fugue in the finale of the first 


part—“ Cum Sanctu spiritu”— 
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is a large, masterly worked and imposing piece; the 
“Kyrie” is charming and full of genial modulations; the 
“Gloria,” strikingly majestic; the “Crucifixion,” one of the 
most attractive and edifying of solos. The “Sanctus” contains 
a chorus without accompaniment; and the contralto solo has 
a wonderfully mysterious and new effect, through the chorus 
entering and interrupting the solo. 

Gardoni and Carlotta Marchisio, who sang marvellously, 
were covered with applause ; so were Barbara Marchisio and 
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Agnesi; but the only piece encored, without any possibility 
of resistance, was the fugue, “Cum Sanctu Spiritu.” You 
know what a Paris public is. I leave it to you to explain 
the fact. 

The composer—who was not present at the performance, 
but only at the rehearsal—was nearly crushed by congratu- 
lations; ladies pressing round him, kissing him, chattering 
away and crying. Meyerbeer called him “ Jupiter,” and 
Auber said—“ Il a des dispositions si cela pouvait le faire 
travailler.” M. Bagier, director of the Italian Opera, offered 
Rossini £12,000 for a new opera; but all this seemed to 
make a very superficial impression on the old spoiled child 
of Paris society, Rossini. He knew the sensation he would 
create, and, though no human being could be indifferent to 
such an ovation, the impression soon passed away, and when 
I saw him a few hours afterwards, at his house, he showed me 
a bag just arrived, and:said: You see of what use is “La 
Gloire.” This is real, this is something. Would you know 
what it was? A bag full of vegetables, sent him from 
Palermo by an admirer of his operas—as very often the best 
possible things to eat and drink are sent to him, who appre- 
ciates them mightily. 

By way of cancan I can tell you that M. Faure, who has 
made an engagement with Mr. Gye for three years, had to 
reserve the first month for the eventual necessity of rehears- 
ing the Africaine—to be given in December, with the sisters 
Marchisio. All up again; and the sisters are engaged for 
the next season at the “Italiens;” so that another year will 
elapse before this nearly mythic score is audible to the 
naked ear. 

The rehearsal of Mireille took place last night at the 
Théatre Lyrique. 

One of the curiosities of the concert-raging season is a 
Signor Romano, who gave a concert in the house of Mad. 
Alboni—now decidedly withdrawing from public life. How 
this gentleman understands the harmonium you may guess 
from the fact of his having chosen the overtures of Dinorah, 
Semiramide and Guillaume Tell, as solos. The great suc- 
cess of the concert was divided between Sivori and Piatti. 

I hear that Mad. Grisi, free from 1865 to sing in London, 
means to come out again by that time. True or not, I 
can’t say. Your's, 

Paris, March 16. L. Enaru. 


To the Editor of the Musica, Wor.ip 
IR,—Permit me to call your attention to the subjoined 


document :— 


“The Association of Musicians, called the Haydn Association, and founded 
here in 1771, now possesses a sum of 600,000 florins, with ninety-eight con- 
tributing members. Belonging to the Association are some forty widows and 
orphans, at 420 florins each. Its yearly income, from concerts and subscrip- 
tions, is about 4,000 florins, There is an intention of so altering the statutes, 
that needy musicians, also, shall be entitled to pensions. The committee think 
of devoting some of their funds to the purchase of a very large house. Nearly 
all the societies here, musical and otherwise, have got up Narren Abende 
(‘ Fools’ Evenings’..) The merriest and most outrageous was that of the 
Vocal Association, for male vioces, for which its chorus-master, Herr Herbeck, 
composed expressly the following musico-comical pieces :—1, Narrische Walzer; 
2. Nura Hitz; and 3, Die Borse; all three being distinguished for humorous 
extravagance and sparkling gaiety. 

“The following will be the inscription on the pedestal of the Haydn monu- 
ment :—‘ Some Admirers and Fellow Citizens of the great Tone Master, the 

pious Composer, have dedicated to him this Memorial, in sight of the Church 
whence his earthly Remains were carried to the Grave.’ We may add that 
several professional musicians as well as lovers of the art have exerted them- 
selves to procure an authentic copy of the legal inventories of the effects left 
by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, and which inventories are deposed 
injthe Landesgericht (general Court of Justice). We have accidentally had an 
opportuinity of inspecting these documents, and it appears from them that 





Haydn was in very good circumstances, Besides several dozen gold snuff- 
boxes, most of which are adorned with inscriptions and ciphers in brilliants, 
and which Haydn received from his patron, Prince Esterhazy, various sovereigns, 
and noblemen, he left twelve gold medals, struck in his honor, a number of 
uniforms, with gold and silver embroidery ; Haydn is well-known to have been 
very vain—brilliant rings, and breast-pins, and a considerable sum, about 
100,000 florins, in the Austrian funds. Nor was the property left by 
Beethoven altogether trifling. Besides his library, music, etc., it amounted to 
about 10,000 florins, Very modest, on the other hand, was what Mozart left, 
while Franz Schubert’s effects were almost those of a pauper, not even 
possessed of a sufficient supply of body linen; four shirts, four pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, six pairs of stockings, and a complete suit, with notes of the value 
of 10 florins, 54 Kruetzers.” 

What, Sir, do you say to the foregoing document? [ 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Disutey Perens. 
Service Tree and Sable, Tadcastle, March 16. 


—_—o— 


PHILHARMONIC ConcERTS.—The programme at the second concert 
(on Monday), was as follows :— 

Part I.—Sinfonia in D, No. 4—Mozart; Serenade, “ Slumber dearest,” 
(Orpheus Glee Union)}—Mendelssohn ; Concerto (No. 1) in D minor, pianoforte 
(Mr. Harold Thomas)—Sterndale Bennett ; Part-Song, ‘ When Evening's 
Twilight,” (Orpheus Glee Union)—Hatton; Concerto in B minor, violin (M. 
Vieuxtemps)—De Beriot. 

Part IL.—Sinfonia in F, No. 8—Beethoven; Part-Song, ‘‘ The Hunter's 
Farewell,” (Orpheus Glee Union)—Mendelssohn; Overture, ‘* Fernand Cor- 
tez ’—Spontini. 

Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus, D. 

Our remarks on this interesting concert are unavoidably post- 
poned until next week. Happily the Easter holidays will afford 
us both time and space. 

En attendant, we are justified in reproducing the subjoined 
notice :— 

The Philharmonic directors respectfully announce that the third Concert, on 
the 18th of April, will be in connexion with the Tercentenary Anniversary of 
the birth of Shakspeare ; and that the programme will consist of music written 
for, or suggested by, his various works. 

Nothing better could have been devised or thought of. Bravo!— 
old and time-honored Philharmonic ! 


Monpbay Poputar Concerts.—The 147th concert (on Monday) 
was interesting for more reasons than one. It was the last 
appearance of M. Vieuxtemps; it was the last concert before the 
Kaster holidays, and the whole of the instrumental pieces were by 
Beethoven. Nevertheless, we must postpone our remarks until 
next Saturday, for reasons which we must defer explaining until 
next Saturday. The truth is we are gone to Paris, to hear M 
Gounod’s new opera, Mireille! Luckily (or unluckily) Mr. Arthur 
Chappell does not vouchsafe the 148th Monday Popular Concert 
until April 11th—when Sig. Sivori will play for the first time in 
St. James’s Hall. 


M. Vievuxtewps left London, for Frankfort, on Thursday. He 
is engaged by M. Pasdeloup, to play at the Beethoven Festival (in 
yer a Napolienne—at the Concerts Populaires) on the 9th of 

pril. 

Herr Ernst has composed a nocturne, for pianoforte solo—to be 
dedicated, we understand, to Madame Arabella Goddard. It is to 
be published immediately—by Chappell and Co. 


Roya AcaDemy oF Music.—The Students gave a morning 
concert, on ‘Thursday, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Particulars 
next Saturday. 


Mr. Henry Lestie’s Cuorr.—The last concert (on Thursday 
night—a first rate one) will be noticed in our next. 


Nationa Harp Concerts.—The admirers of the harp will be pleased 
to hear that these concerts are likely to be revived. On Easter Monday 
one is announced at St. James’s Hall, in which Mr. J. B. Chatterton, 
Mr. John Thomas, and other talented harpists, will assist. Mr. 
Benedict is announced to be the conductor. 

Mrs. Howarp Paut is engaged for a month by Mr. Webster at 
St. James’s Theatre. She begins on Easter Monday with an operatic 
Burletta, entitled The Brigand, written by Messrs, Howard Payl ang 
W. Brough. 
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MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The second concert took place on Wednesday night,—at St. 
James's Hall. ‘The programme was as follows :— 

Part THe First.—Overture, Scherzo and Finale—Schumann; Recit., 
“Js s'éloignent,” and Romance, ‘‘ Sombre forét ” (Guillaume Tell)—Rossini; 
Concerto No. 11 (in G major), violin—Spohr ; Recit. and Air, “ Sweet form, 
that on my dreamy gaze” (Lurline)—Wallace; Overture (Ruy Blas)— 
Mendelssohn. 

Parr THE Seconp.—Symphony in D, No. 2—Beethoven; Grand Air, 
“Du Village voisin” (Le Serment)—Auber; Overture (Nachkldnge von 
Ossian)—Gade. 

Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
The Overture, Scherzo and Finale of Robert Schumann—a sort of 
apology for an incomplete symphony—was not heard for the first 
time. ‘Che Philharmonic Society gave the work some years ago, 
and were followed by Herr Auguste Manns, who seems to have it 
at heart to Schumannize the musical patrons of the Crystal Palace. 
One would imagine that, in art, before attempting to make people 
believe in a strong heterodoxy, it would be advisable to initiate 
them in the tenets of the generally accepted orthodoxy. This the 
Philharmonic Society had done, no doubt; and so well that its 
subscribers lent an apathetic ear to the modern German pseudo- 
wsthetic. Constant in the true faith, they were not to be deceived 
by hollow pretence. At the Crystal Palace there was more danger, 
the frequenters of the music-room over the proceedings in which 
Herr Manns so zealously officiates having yet to acquire a thorough 
familiarity with works like Haydn’s “ surprise,” in which the 
earliest forms of orchestral music are exemplified. Happily the 
tentation of Herr Manns has met with little success, the various 
pieces of Schumann which he has courageously brought forward at 
the Crystal Palace having been almost without exception received 
with coldness. ‘The performance of the Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale on Wednesday was very fine ; the work was listened to with 
decorous attention, and warmly applauded by a keen minority of 
the audience. ‘The same keen minority remained to hear Herr 
Niels Gade’s melancholy overture, which, though cleverly con- 
structed and beautifully scored, does not by any means fulfil the 
hopes of its es future entertained by Mendelssohn, after 
hearing his (Gade’s) first symphony at Leipsic. A more careful 

srformance of an unfamiliar work has rarely been listened to. 

ut Mr. Alfred Mellon has used us to such “ first performances.” 

Beethoven’s Symphony in D—ever fresh and ever welcome—was 
capitally given; but the grandest display of the evening, and one 
of the grandest orchestral displays ever heard in this country, was 
Mendelssohn’s fiery and splendid overture to Ruy Blas. . We 
presume the Council of the Musical Society of London have 
instituted some new bye-law, forbidding encores ; otherwise there 
is no possibility of explaining why Mr. Mellon should have 
turned a deaf ear to so rapturous and unanimous a demand for 
repetition as that which hailed this truly magniticent exhibition. 

Spohr’s concerto No. 11 (Eleven) is a masterpiece; and M. 
Vieuxtemps’ execution of it was hors ligne—beyond criticism, 
indeed It was his last a in London this season ; but the 
plaudits that greeted him throughout the concerts will be likely to 
ring in his ears until he comes back to us again. Bravissimo!— 
M. Vieuxtemps! 

The singers were Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Mr. 
Cummings. Mad. Sherrington — who was engaged to sing 
Mathilde’s second air in Guillaume Tell (which is never heard)— 
thought proper to substitute, at the eleventh hour, the first (which 
is ever heard). Such liberties should not be tolerated by the 
Council, who, by the way, are rarely very happy with their vocal 
selections. 

——_)——— 

New Ore@an at CHoruron Roap Con@re@ationaL CuareL.—The 
new organ, built by Messrs, Kirtland and Jardine, was opened on Wed- 
nesday evening, by Dr. Spark, organist at the T'own-hall, Leeds. The 
organ has three manuals, and 16ft. pedal diapason, with numerous 
couples, making in all 31 stops. This being Dr. Spark’s first public 
appearance in Manchester, there was much curiosity to hear him. 
Among the pieces which excited most admiration were “ The Vesper 
Hymn,” with variations and fugue by Dr. Spark, and the grand fugue 
by J. 8. Bach, in D minor, known as “ The Giant.” 

A.orster.—The Redditch Choral Society recently gave a concert, 
consisting of selections from the Messiah and Creation, in the Corn 
Exchange in this town. There was a large attendance, and the per- 
formers acquitted themselves most creditably, 





; ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 

The 126th Anniversary Festival came off at the Freemason’s 
Hall, on Tuesday evening. The President of the day was Sir 
Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. About two hundred persons 
sat down to dinner—all gentlemen of course. 

_ The anniversary festival of the society is considered more in the 
light of a musical entertainment than a public dinner. Hence, 
indeed, our noticing the festival at all; for although we do not 
unaffect dinners, a record of them would hardly interest the 
readers of the Musical World. ‘The following artists volunteered 
their services :—Made. Parepa, Miss Florence de Courcy, Messrs. 
R. Barnby, W. Coward, W. J. Fielding, C. Dawson, G. Benson, 
W. Cummings, Donald King, E. Land, Montem Smith, Fred. 
Walker, W. Whiffin, F. Kinkee, J. Coward, Theo. Distin, Chaplin 
Henry, ‘T. Wallworth, R. Wilkinson, and W. Winn—vocalists ; 
Made. Arabella Goddard, piano-forte; Mr. Svendsen, flute, 
—instrumentalists. After dinner ‘‘ Non Nobis, Domine” was 
sung, and after the toast, ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen,” the National 
Anthem. The regular programme of the evening was then pro- 
ceeded with. Some of the performances were received with 
unusual favor. Madlle Parepa was much applauded in the song, 
“The Ray of Hope,” from Bishop’s Henri Quatre—clarinet 
obbligato, Mr. Lazarus; Mr. Winn was equally applauded in Mr. 
Benedict's pretty song (to rummish words), “‘O do not scorn my 
love ;” and Miss Florence de Courcy was warmly encored after the 
solo manufactured from the waltz in Faust. A tempest of applause 
from the whole company, in galleries and basement, followed Made. 
Arabella Goddard's performance of Liszt’s brilliant fantasia on the 
quartet in Rigoletto. Madame Goddard played magnificently, 
and doubtless gratified at the hearty appreciation of her desire to 
please, returned to the instrument—one of Broadwood’s most 
splendid masterpieces—to perform a composition of very different 
calibre—no other than John Sebastian Bach’s great fugue in A 
minor—not the Tarantella, but 


re 


How this enraptured the musicians (who are never so well disposed 
for a good fugue as over good wine, and after a good dinner), 
need scarcely be recorded. It was equally a surprise and a delight. 
Another performance worthy special notice was Mr. Svensden’s 
flute solo—Boehm’s variations on a German air—which was bril- 
liantly executed and applauded by the whole room. The following 
is the programme in extenso : — 
The National Anthem ... <i sa aa aaa eee 
Solos, Madame Parepa, Messrs. Cummines and Winn. 
Glee for Five Voices, ‘“‘ Mark’d you her eye” ... .-» W. Horsley, 
Song, ‘The Ray of Hope” (Henri Quatre) ... ae .- Bishop. 
Madame Parera. Clarinet Solo, Mr. Lazarus. 
Fantasia Pianoforte (Rigoletto) Madame ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Song, ‘‘ O do not scorn my love” Mr. WINN ... ose eve 
Five-part Song, ‘Take thy banners” ... ae 
Valse ( Faust) Miss FLORENCE DE CourcrY. ... 
Quartet, “ Haste, let us leave” (Cortez) 
Solo Flute, Mr. SvenspEN. eee 
Glee, “ The cloud-capt towers ” ea poe os --» Stevens. 
Madrigal for Four Voices, ‘‘ What, ho !” _ aad -e W. Beale. 
In the course of the evening Mr. G. F. Anderson, Honorary 
Treasurer, announced the donations and annual life subscriptions. 
Among the donations were Sir Francis Goldsmid, £50; Collard 
and Collard, 50/.; J. L. Ellerton, Esq., 10/. 10s.; G. W. Martin, 
Esq., 101. 10s. ; Otto Goldschmidt, Esq., 5/. 5s.; H. L. Bischoff- 
sheim, Esq., 10/. 10s.; Ashdown and Parry, 5/. 5s. ; Addison and 
Lucas, 5/. 5s.; Jules Benedict, Esq. (14th donation), 51. 5s. ; 
Novello and Co., 5/.; M. Costa, Esq. (8th donation), 5/. 5s. ; 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. (17th donation), 2/. 2s., &c., &c. It 
seems strange that neither in the speech of Sir Francis Goldsmid 
—who, by the way, made a capital president—nor in that of the 
Honorary Treasurer, who is always eager to supply every A = comm 
information connected with the society—any allusion should have 
been made to the munificent bequest of Signor Begrez—viz., 1,000/. 
—Signor Begrez’s donation, however, is thus alluded to in the 
printed programmes :— 
‘‘ Lately this Society has received the munificent bequest of One Thousand 
Pounds from the late Signor Begrez, coupled with the wish that it might be 
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the nucleus of a fund for founding an asylum for those members who, in their 
old age, are from infirmity unable to earn their livelihood, and for their widows 
and orphans, whose support is now dependent on the small allowance this 


Society has at present in its power to grant; and the Governors and Court of 


Assistants earnestly hope tliat means will be found to carry out these generous 
intentions of one who personally knew the difficulties under which his brother 
artists laboured.” 

All the usual toasts were drank, and received with the usual 
honors ; and the company retired at an early hour. 


—_—_—o——— 
MUTTONIANA. 


Dr. Chidley Pidding’s letter is unnecessarily tart. He need not 
be under the slightest apprehension. If he does Mr. Ap’Mutton 
the honor to glance further down this Column, his eye will repose 
comfortably on Herr Engel’s answer. ‘This should set his mind at 
rest, and satisfy him that Herr Engel is too honorable a man to take 
advantage of a momentary caprice on the part of ever so pretty 
a young lady—even so pretty a young lady as Miss Rosa Pidding. 
Henceforth, however, Mr. Ap’M. must decline to allow his column 
to be made use of for any such purposes as wife or husband hunting, 
and let this be taken, both by Herr Engel and Miss Pidding, as it 
ismeant—no otherwise. ‘Theallusion of Dr. Pidding to Alexander 
ab Alexandro would apply more forcibly to Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
to whose tender care Mr. Ap’M. begs to leave the Doctor and his 
pedantry. Mr. Tidbury How is too sentimental ; moreover, Mr. 
Ap’M. is informed by his respected chief, the Editor of the M. W., 
that a letter from the facetiously simple-minded Mr. Verdant 
Green, junior, on the same subject, is to be published in this weck’s 
issue ; and, furtherover, Mrs. Ap’Mutton, though not so young as 
her daughter Dwinah, is, in Mr. Ap’M’s. opinion, quite as handsome, 
if not quite handsomer. 


Mr. Punch presents compliments to Mr. Ap’Mutton, and begs him 
of his affability to insert a new drama, from the pen of one of Mr. P’s 
most gifted contributors. 

Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 

P.S.—Mr Punch also ventures to forward a fresh brace of epigrams, 
or (Mr. Ap’Mutton approving) brace of fresh epigrams,—both prosaic. 


Mr. Ap’Mutton’s respects to Mr. Punch, and prefers to put the 
fresh epigrams first, the new drama being somewhat longish 


A Brace or Iresu Ericrams. 
Musica, Nore.—We are not at liberty to anticipate 
advertised production of Herr Wagner's Zannhiuse:. 
at present is, that the scene is not laid in a tanyard. 


Mr. Maple-cn’s 
All we can say 


REMARK MADE WHILE STARING AT THE PLAYBILLS.—When a certain 
interesting event in Royal life happened, Mr. Webster, with prompt 
loyalty, put up Mother and Child are doing well. Why does not Mr. 
Buckstone put up Zhe Christening and Uncle John ? 


Delivered of the fresh epigrams, Mr. Ap’Mutton may now dis- 
burden himself of the new drama, which he submits, framed and 
glazed, to the million readers of his column :— 





CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST. 
A New Puay 1x Hatr a Scene, 
BY 
HORACE MAYHEW, ESQ., 
(Of the Outer Temple). 
Hovr—Midnight. (About Twelve o'clock.) 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
Chemist and Druggist (all in one). 
Chemist's and Druggist’s Boy (all in one again). 
Chem. and Drug. What do you stop out so late for, eh? 
Chem. and Drug.’s Boy (who has been to the Lyceum). Please, 
Sir, ]’ve been to the theayter. 
Chem. and Drug. Which theayter? 
Chem. and Drug.’s Boy (professionally). Please, Sir, I’ve been 
to see Pil-Ammonia. [Cuemisr kicks him. Exeunt severally. 


Scene—A Shop. 











Mr. Punch, with compliments, forwards for Mr. Ap’Mutton’s inspec- | , 





a fresh duck (canard). He also encloses a nut, in shape of answer to 
ecclesiastical correspondents, 

Here is the Duck (canard)—Why not fish (homard) ?— 

Tue Musicat Fisu.—A well-known Naturalist, residing in Rue de 
M—, fancying. that he heard a sweet musical voice singing portions 
of Mozart’s “ Twelfth” in his kitchen, descended to the lower regions 
for the purpose of ascertaining to whom among the domestics this 
enchanting organ belonged. There was no one below-stairs; but on 
the dresser was sitting a red herring, recently purchased, from whose 
mouth proceeded the most dulcet strains. The fish did not notice his 
approach, being entirely wrapped up in a piece of music-paper, containing, 
as it appears, that portion of the great composer’s works, which he had 
just been practising. 

Here is the answer to ecclesiastical correspondent :— 

In Vercer Crap.—No. A centenarian is not necessarily a heretic. 

Very good. (Given, to find the kernel of this nut.) O. Ap’M, 

Mr. Av’Murroy,—Sir,—After hearing the performance of Handel's 
Maccabaus, at Exeter Hall the other night, I thought to myself, “* How 
vain is man’ should ‘Sound an alarm’ to all future deputies, and 
‘Sound an alarm’ shows ‘ How vain is man’ when attempting what is 
beyond him.” I thought thus to myself, and am, Sir, your's 
obediently, S. T. Tasie. 

It is consoling to know that Mr. Table thought thus much, even 
though merely to himself. Mr. Ap’Mutton has not the slightest 
idea to what particular circumstance Mr. Table alludes, not having 
assisted at said performance. 

Tue Mustcat Sociery or Lonpon. 

Me. Av’Muvrox—Sir,— What is the Musical Society of London? 
If we are to believe its professions—or, at any rate, the advertisements 
of Mr. Charles Salaman, its Hon. See.—it is a society intended and 
organized to do everything, except, perhaps, to set the Thames on fire. 
The pretensions with which it originally started, some six years since, 
were really enormous. It was to foster, to educate, to set examples ; 
to discover, to promulgate; to teach, to admonish ; to institute lectures ; 
to found a library; to establisha choir; to hold conversaziones ; to try 
new music; and, finally, to give concerts. Not only were all these 
things to be effected, but to be effeeted as they had never been effected 
before, and would never be likely to be effected again. ‘The first 
anouncement of this truly comprehensive undertaking was read with 
interest, and almost universally taken in good faith. A vast number 
of professional musicians and as large a number of eager amateurs 
speedily joined its ranks. Musical Great Britain was to be rebaptized, 
and the society to be its John the Baptist. 

For a time matters progressed steadily enough, and everybody 
believed that everything would be accomplished which everybody had 
been taught that every one expected. Slow and sure was ihe self- 
appropriated maxim of the Society ; and slowly, if not surely, it pro- 
gressed.—I am, Sir, yours, Ovrvro Bearp, M.D. 

It is the fixed opinion of Mr. Ap’Mutton, that, if Dr. Beard is 
not a lunatic, he should forthwith be housed in a lunatic asylum, 

King and Beard, March 18. Owain Ap’Mvtron. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton has been favored by Herr Engel with the sub- 
joined postscriptum :— 

P.S.—I cannot oblige Miss Rose Pidding with my carte de visite. A 
painter I can’t afford, and photographs are too true, too like nature, 
that I should frighten the poor lady with one. 

From what Mr. Ap’M. knows of Miss Rosa Pidding, he is 
inclined to believe that that young lady is not so easily frightened. 
Mr. Ap’M., however, speaks in wholesome dread of Dr. Chidley 
Pidding, her papa; and would fain say to Herr Engel (that 
gentleman willingly lending him an ear)—‘t "WARE PIDDING!” 

Tue Royat CuristEenina. 

Mr. Av’Murroy,—Sir,—As your’s is the leading musical column in 
the leading musical paper, I trust a remark I shall venture to make on 
the above auspicious event may be allowed a place. England is 
generally considered, I believe, a Protestant country. Is it, therefore, 
either just or in character that the principal female vocalist, chosen to 
assist at the Protestant christening of the Prince, should be a Roman 
Catholic? Was there no lady singer of the Protestant religion equal 
to the task ?—or is it a desire to uphold Popery in High Places ? 

A Counrry Crorister AND TRvuE Proresrant. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton is at his wits’ end to understand the foregoing— 
and, therefore, gives it up. 

*,* Beethoven's Waltz—next week—Pas de rancune? 

King and Beard, March 18. Owain AP’MuUTTON, 
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ON THE DISADVANTAGE OF HAVING A PRETTY 
_ WIFE. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 


Sir,—In the expectation that Mr. Lavender Pitt will not again 
require my pen, I gladly turn my attention to gubjects of 
domestic interest. You have, throughout our correspondence, 
acted as a kind friend and adviser, and I know of no other person 
whom I can so worthily make a confidant of all my joys and 
sorrows. I shall therefore disclose to you a trouble from which I 
have for some time suffered, and if you, in your lofty editorial 
wisdom, think proper to publish my communication for the benefit 
of your young and inexperienced readers, I shall be sorry, from any 
mawkish feeling of delicacy, to interdict your performing a public 
service. 

Iam, as you are well aware, a simple young man with quiet 
tastes. I like to pass through the world without observation, and 
to be indeed more a spectator than an actor in the busy quarrel- 
some drama of life. Having such predilections, you will not be 
surprised that when determined to marry, two years ago, I wished 
to choose for my wife some amiable, interesting—decidedly interest- 
ing—young lady, but one who could boast of no such personal 
attractions as another man might envy me the possession of. I 
selected a young girl whom I thought would exactly answer my 
purpose. She was a dear, clever little thing of seventeen, the 
daughter of a brewer at Upton-cum-Tommy ; she possessed regular 
features, was decidedly interesting, but had not in my mind the 
slightest pretensions to good looks. ‘To make the matter sure I 
consulted my sisters, and they said at once, “* Oh, she is a good 
well-meaning little thing, but it is a pity she is so plain, poor 
little dear.” These words reassured me. I accepted my sisters’ 
opinion with pleasure, for I liked my Ruth very much, and only 
required some one to assert that she was perfectly unattractive to 
fall madly in love with her. I learnt, however, afterwards that 
the words my sisters used towards her were very dangerous, and 
ought at once to have put me on my guard. A friend said— 
‘Women are never severe upon their ill-favoured sisters, but 
reserve their thunderbolts for those who are better looking than 
themselves.” I was then, however, innocent of such things, and 
felt convinced that although Ruth was not a fright no one 
would ever think her worthy of a second look. I must now 
confess that I involuntarily deceived myself with regard to her 
appearance, and I shali owe a grudge to my dying day against 
my sisters, who assisted in the deception. We had not been 
married a week before I found to my cost that I was united 
to a perfect beauty. We spent our honeymoon in London, and 
there all my troubles began. We had not been at our hotel, in 
Norfolk Street, three days before a fellow-lodger annoyed me by 
trying to pick wp an acquaintance and get into our rooms. I hada 
little curly spaniel with me, and he insisted upon coming in under the 
pretence of petting and feeding this dog, which he said was the coun- 
terpart of one he had at home. I was obliged in consequence of this 
man’s perseverance to pack off the poor littledog ina hamper; but this 
contrivance did not suffice to get rid of our persecutor, and I was 
obliged at last to send a message to the landlady to request him to 
keep his own rooms. The waiter, too, seemed to remain in our 
apartment a great deal longer than was necessary for the perform- 
ance of his duties. We saw so much of him, in fact, that I hardly 
liked to ring the bell through fear of his giving us half an hour of 
his company. But the greatest annoyance I suffered was when we 
visited the theatre. We had not been in the house five minutes 
before half a dozen lorgnettes were levelled at my wife, and half of 
these would remain in position the entire evening. A man cannot, 
of course, enjoy a comedy—although it be by Tom ‘Taylor—when 
he knows that three or for brutes opposite are looking at his wife. 
Ile cannot forget himself in an opera—although it be by Balfe— 
when he sees three or four wretches in the next box fighting for the 
use of a glass to glare at her. Such was my experience every night 
we went into the stalls or boxes, and the result was that I was com- 
pelled to spend more than I could afford in taking private boxes, 
behind the curtains of which I concealed my inconvenient treasure. 
I must here state that, although the audience are very troublesome 
in the way I have described, there are others in the theatre who are 
equally to blame. I allude, of course, to the performers and people 
ou the stage, who fix their eyes earnestly on the pretty denizens of 





the stalls. For instance, I came up to London to see my friend 
Squire Harrier’s prize ox at the Cattle Show last Christmas twelve- 
month, and was present at Covent Garden on the first night of the 
Armourer'of Nantes. Tf Tam not greatly mistaken, Mr. Balfeand Mr. 
Bridgeman— when they were enthusiastically called the fifth time— 
both looked very hard indeed at Mrs. Green, jun. I may be wrong, 
and, as I have heard Mr. Bridgeman is on your staff, I should be 
sorry to press the point against him. But when you see him again 
ask him slyly if he does not remember a lady in blue, with velvet 
coronet, sitting in the stalls, on the 20th December, 1862? He isa 
wicked man Mr. Bridgeman—lI feel convinced by the cut of his beard. 
3ut as he is one of us I will say no more about his virtues. Iam sorry to 
say that Ruth, although a very faithful wife, does not sympathize 
with my anxieties and cares. She rather loves to put herself forward 
—not, of course, for the sake of admiration—but merely to teaze me. 
This conduct is very thoughtless, and aggravates my troubles. I 
often sigh deeply and envy my brother Bob, who has a remarkably 
ugly, but a charming, amusing, and submissive little wife-Dolly. 
Bob is not so well off as I am, and he can take Dolly to the most 
economical seats at any place of amusement, with the perfect cer- 
tainty that not a single person will cast a wistful glance at her. 

They can visit the pit or the gallery of a theatre, ride in an omnibus 
full of men, walk up Regent Street at 4 o'clock, and Mrs. Dolly 
will never once be looked, much less winked, at. This is a proud 
thing for a man to be able to boast of. Fancy my taking Ruth 
into the pit! Why, before the rising of the curtain I should have to 
punch three or four fellows’ heads, merely to ensure decent behaviour 
on the part of my neighbors, and this is an amusement I do not affect. 
As to riding in an omnibus,—we did that once during our honey- 

moon, and poor Ruth’s feet were so assaulted that she had to bathe 
them at night in hot water to overcome the bruises received from 

her admirers. As for walking down Regent-street with her in the 
day-time, I should as soon think of taking her to a casino at night. 

I am not a strong young man and it is my belief that she would 
be snatched from my arm by some fierce military St. James’s swell 
with whiskers. 

We once went to Brighton for a fortnight, and the hours in 
which we took our promenades were hours of agony to me. I 
looked forward to them with fright and horror, and before starting 
always swallowed a glass of neat brandy. We were followed by 
military men who talked at my wife behind her back ; we were 
met by others who ogled, grinned, and looked curious in the 
eyes, then turned back after passing us, and made remarks dis- 
paraging to myself and complimentary to my wife. These petty 
insults had to be tolerated. 1 could hardly notice them ; sometimes 
I forgot myself and turned round and appeared savage, but I was 
laughed at. When I returned to Houghton, after this fort- 
night, I breathed freely, and vowed that Ruth should never leave 
our dear village again. But, in travelling homewards from this 
very trip, I was still a victim to the same persecution. I bought 
her a thick veil to travel in, but it was no protection against the 
curiosity of men. I alighted at York for a few minutes, and on 
my return found, to my horror, a gallant young clergyman offering 
her compliments, sandwiches and ale; and, of course, her veil was 
raised to partake of his refreshments. ‘The clergyman scowlei at 
me as if I were an intruder. 

You have no idea of the life I lead in simply protecting my wife, 
and I get no thanks from her. My lightness of heart and cheer- 
fulness are gone, for I am a victim to the constant suspicion 
that some man is desperately in love with her, and that I 
must fight a duel in defence of her character and my honour. If 
my anxieties were experienced out of doors only, I would never 
allow my wife to cross our threshold ; but that is not the case, they 
penetrate my own home, and keep me in constant suspense even 
in my own lodging. For instance, I always suspect every man 
—except two or three bluff farmers, such as Squires Warren 
and Harrier —come more to see my wife than me. Take 
Bob’s case and see how different it is. He lives in Lon- 
don, and is very fond of men’s company. He is, in fact, 
seldom alone ; two or three men drop in every evening to smoke 
a pipe and have a chat, and Bob is quite satisfied that they come 
for his society. When Mrs. Bob—Dolly—retires for the night the 
conversation becomes more brilliant and loud, the glass goes round 
and good fellowship increases. Is this the case with me? Not at all; 
except when I have a party of farmers, my friends are generally very 
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brilliant. and gay while Ruth is present ; but when she departs 
for the night, become suddenly dull and silent, and soon after- 
wards take their leave. ‘They do not even take the trouble to 

isguise from me that they prefer my wife’s company to mine. 
Other so-called “friends” there are who persevere in visiting us 
without invitation, and in staying in spite of a very uncordial 
greeting. They pay the greatest attention to Ruth, present her 
with bouquets, give us tickets to the Newcastle theatre, and drop 
in there by accident (of course), to ask how we like the new 
piece. Such are the people I hate and yet am forced to 
endure. Such are the people who prefer a woman of limited 
education and of no esprit to her husband, the man who has the 
honour to be a correspondent of the MusicaL WorLp. 

Well, what does my wife say to all the admiration she excites ? 
She laughs at me, calls me an old Othello, and will not admit that 
any one likes her. She tries to persuade me that people are merely 
polite because she is my wife. ‘* You are brilliant and charming,” she 
says, ‘‘and they must be civil to the lady you have chosen to honor.” 
But of course this is all bosh, and it does not hide from me the truth. 
As for the attentions she excites out of doors, these she always attri- 
butes to some peculiarity in her dress, or bonnet ; or else she denies 
them altogether. She never admits her attractiveness, although her 
desire to dress well and becomingly is the best proof of her belief in 
it. I may as well here state that, although Ruth spends three times 
the amount in dress which Bob allows Dolly, she is never contented 
with her wardrobe. When I rebuke her extravagance, and remind 
her of my liberality, considering I am at present but a tithe collector, 
she turns round and says, ‘‘ what do you marry a pretty woman 
for if you cannot afford to keep her properly?” These are all the 
thanks I get. But there is no satisfaction in dressing her well, for 
a beautiful woman is never so unbearable as when she is decked out 
in fine clothes. She knows her power then and uses it viciously. 
All my quarrels with Ruth have occurred when she has been 
dressed in her best style for a theatre or a féte. I do not remember 
ever having had a word with her in her morning wrapper. 

My friends who indulge in the luxury of pretty wives may 
therefore take this hint, for if they wish to have any peace they 
must indeed be sparing of milinery and haberdashery. 

In conclusion, I must say that although Ruth’s beauty has caused 
me so much care and anxiety, she herself is quite innocent of any 
intention to give offence. She does not appreciate a man’s sensi- 
tiveness regarding his wife ; and she treats my jealousy as so much 
good fun. I cannot blame her for what I suffer, for she cannot 
help being perfect; but my deceitful sisters, who persuaded ime that 
I was courting a plain country-wench, shall never be forgiven as 
long as I live, for having foisted upon me an expensive Venus. 

VERDANT GREEN, JUN. 

Houghton-le-Spring. 

— -—_——_ 

New Puituarmonioc Soorery.—The second Soirée Musicale took place 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The programme comprised 
a new quartet, in D major, for pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello, 
the composition of Miss Alice Mary Smith, played by the composer, 
Herr Pollitzer, Messrs. W. H. Hann and John Lintott; Mr. J. F. 
Barnett’s quartet in D minor, for stringed instruments, executed by 
Messrs. Pollitzer, Mori, W.H. Hann and John Lintott ; Mendelssohn’s 
part-song *‘ O hills, O vales of pleasure,” by the members of the choir ; 
the same composer’s vocal quartet ‘“‘Behold the woods in verdure 
drest,” also by the members of the choir; the song “ The Reaper and 
the Flowers,” composed by Mr. Frederick Clay (amateur), sung by Mr. 
W. H. Cummings ; Herr Molique’s song “‘ Song for Song,” by Madame 
Weiss, with violin obbligato, by Herr Molique, and accompanied on the 

janoforte by Mr. J. F. Barnett; and the preghiera ‘“‘ Und ob die 
olke,” from Der Freischutz, given by Madame Wilhelm Ganz 
(amateur), with violoncello obbligato by Mr. Spencer Shelby (amateur). 
Miss Alice Smith’s quartet was received with loud applause and was 
much admired. Mr. Barnett’s quartet had been heard before at his 
own concert and lost nothing by a second hearing. Both quartets were 
well executed, more particularly that of Mr. Barnett. Mr. Frederick 
Clay’s song well given by Mr. Cummings, pleased universally. 
Madame Wilhelm Ganz, wife of the popular composer and conductor, 
in the air from Der Freischuiz, displayed a fine voice and good singing, 
and, though but an amateur, might pass for a professional in very good 
company. Herr Molique conducted the choir and Herr Wilhelm Ganz 
accompanied the solos on the pianoforte. ‘The Hall was crowded. 
—o—— 
Maprip.—Fraschini and Guicciardi have made a hit in Za Favorita. 





MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Milan, March 183.—The long looked-for Le Aguile Romane of Chelard 
was produced last Thursday, and was the most complete Fiasco of the 
season. The public are very indignant, for the management has broken 
its engagement with Benvenuti, a young Italian, whose Stella di Foledo 
was announced for this season, but which he has been obliged to with- 
draw, there being no time now for its rehearsing and mounting. Le 
Aquile Romane was originally intended to have been brought out at Paris, 
on the day that Napoleon the Third gave the Eagles of the First Empire 
to the French army. T'hen, indeed, the people of Paris might have re- 
cognised some analogy between the allegory and their own position. The 
following will give you some idea of how suited it is for an operatic repre- 
sentation The first scene represents a savage tract of land in Germany, 
the Roman soldiers asleep; a young standard bearer, Marco (Garrion), 
wakes up and sings a solo about the lady he has left behind him, and 
goes to sleep again. Then Cesar walks in, attended with four chiefs, 
and declares there is nothing but death before them (Cesar, by-the-by, 
is Bartolini); Marco reawakes and repeats his ditty, and again com- 
poses himself to sleep. Appearance magical of Fausta, Genio della 
famiglia (according to the libretto, dressed in white, with a star on her 
forehead, such as the Romans represent the chaste Fausta), who then 
sings, with an interruption of a chorus of two lines from the sleeping 
soldiers, one hundred and sixteen lines, and towards the end is com- 
pelled to shriek more than sing for a note to be heard over the noise of 
the orchestra. This Madame Palmieri executed, and it must be said 
to the honor of our country-woman, was the only one who had any 
applause, Lotti only obtaining it on her appearance, but not once after 
she began to sing. There is then a long and tedious affair of choruses, 
solos, &c., with Cesar and the soldiers, who, rather than let their eagles 
fall into the hands of the Germans cover them with crape; Cesar 
throws them into an invisible river, and clouds of crape descend 
after their having refused to submit to a German (Capponi), 
who certainly offers them very hard terms. Behind the crape 
you are supposed to hear the battle, the clouds draw up, and hun- 
dreds of dead soldiers covered with snow present themselves to the 
spectator’s gaze. A chorus of unseen divinities and the Genius of tome 
(Lotti) makes her appearance, and after singing seventy lines the mist 
at the back of the theatre clears off, shows the place where the eagles 
were thrown, and a young soldier in the imperial purple recovering 
them from the hands of the divinities of the torrent—then it is all 
effaced. She sings several more lines and it clears up again, showing 
the approach of the Capitol, with the said young emperor and the 
restored eagles, final chorus, Bengal lights, all the dead soldiers wake 
up to look at their restored glory, and the curtain falls, with a perfect 
storin of hisses. The papers here say they know where the Capitol is, 
and should rather enjoy going there, that they can make use of their 
own banners to do so, ond te not require any allegory to say so. The 
new ballet, “ Velleda,” is very pretty. ‘Ihe Cucche, a wonderful 
danseuse, and a great success with that, at all events, has been the con- 
sequence ; in the last scene a very pretty effect, caused by a bath, into 
which the corps de ballet leap and seem to swim, the illusion is very 
good; it is by Rota, and applauded nightly. At the Carcano an Hun- 
garian violinist has been playing, of whom they speak very highly. 
Signorigna Amelia Bido, pupil of Nulduer at Prague, Mayseder at 
Vienna, and lastly of H. Leonard, at the Conservatoire de Brusselles, 
where, at sixteen, she took the first prize. Norma has been given at the 
same theatre, but very badly, Signora Vaneri (French) la prima donna. 
Concert on Saturday, at the Conservatoire, they speak highly of a 
solo on the pianoforte played by Ficcarelli. 

Last ‘Tuesday, at the Teatro Regio, of Turin, was given the new opera 
by Petrella, La Contessa d’ Amalfi, executed by Mailes, Bendazzi, and 
Benedettina Grosso, and Signors Graziani, Colonesi and Junca. The 
first two acts are highly spoken of; but the last two, it is said, exhibit 
the haste with which they have been written, and moreover, display a 
conventionality of idea and style from which the others are free. The 
composer was called for several times before the curtain. At the 
Carcano has also been produced an opera buffa by the same composer, 
entitled, Le Precauzione ; 0, il Carnivale di Venezia. 

Yesterday morning a grand “ Te Deum” was sung at the Cathedral, 
it being the birthday of the King and Prince Humbert. It was very 
well executed, and two or three of the solos made a splendid effect. A 
grand review was given on the bastions. The day’s ceremony concluded 
with a hymn, expressly composed for the occasion by Signor Rovere, 
and sung at the Scala in the evening. Out of the sixty nights of this 
season at the Scala, at least thirty have been given to the Ballo in 
Maschera—very pleasant for the subscribers. A. R. 


segs as sain 

Rossin1’s new Mass was performed for the first time on Monday even- 
ing last, at the hotel of M. Pillet-Will, in Paris. It was pronounced a 
= success, and is to be repeated at the Tuileries during Easter 
week. 
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SrurraarpT.—At the last concert of the Association for Classical 
Sacred Music the programme contained: Prelude and Fugue (D 
major), for the organ, by J. 8. Bach; ‘* De Profundis” ( Psalm 130) 
by Giovanni Carlo Maria Clari (born, in 1669, at Pisa; died, in 1750, 
at Pistoja); Quintet from the oratorio of Die Pilgrime, by Johann 
Adolph Hasse (born, in 1690, at Bergedorf, near Hamburg ; died, in 
1783, at Venice); ‘“ Heilig,” by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (1779); 
Psalm 128, for two solo voices, by Maximilian Stadler (born, in 1748, 
at Melk, in Lower Austria; died, in 1833, at Vienna) ; “ Offertorium ” 
by Mozart; Trio, “ Ave, verum, Corpus,” by Luigi Cherubini (born, 
in 1760, at Florence ; died, in 1842, at Paris); Organ Sonata (No. 5, 
D major), by Mendelssohn ; “ Benedictus” by Ferdinand Hiller; and 
Psalm 118, by Ludwig Stark. 


Barce.ona.—Madame Volpini has been singing in M. Gounod’s 
Faust. Madame Penco is engaged for the months of April and May. 


Sr. Pererssureo.—Dr. Hans von Bulow, Madame Clara Schumann, 
and M. de Vroye, the flautist, will soon give concerts here. 


———_0o —- 


Wuirrineton Cius.—On Wednesday, the 18th ult., the members 
of the Elocution Class assisted by one or two professionals gave a 
dramatic entertainment consisting of The Merchant of Venice and 
Retained for the Defence. The performance was a great success. Mr. 
Gardner’s Shylock was free from all the rant and redundancy of 
gesture too common with aspirants to histrionic honors. Portia was 
chastely played by Mrs. Honner, the salient points being brought out 
with the skill of a true artist. Antonio was well impersonated by Mr. 
Goddard, Bassanio by Mr. Meadows, and old Gobbo by Mr. Kennedy ; 
while Mr. Francis played Launcelot with Shakespearian humor, and 
Mr. H. A. Herbert was very efficient as Gratiano. The trial scene was 
acted with great spirit by all concerned. The curtain fell amid general 
applause, and Mr. Gardner and Mrs. Honner were unanimously called 
forward. The farce was played admirably, Mr. Francis (Pawkins) 
convulsing the audience, Mr. Kennedy (Motley de Winsor) being in 
his way equally good. The scenery and dresses were all that could be 
wished. We hope to see these clever amateurs soon again. 


Mr. Sam. Cowett, the well-known comic singer, has just died 
consumption, at the early age of 40. It was recently stated that he 
could earn from £380 to £40 per week by his vocal abilities, but not- 
withstanding this, we believe he has left a large family quite unprovided 
for. 





Adbertisements. 


10th Edition. 


fig Honovraste A.trrep Srovurton’s popular Song 
“THE SPELL OF THY BEAUTY,” can now be had in F and A flat, price 3s 
Also, by the same Composer, “‘ THE BROKEN FLOWER,” price 2s. 6d. 


Cock, Horonines & Co., 63 New Bond Street. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUS 
Characteristically Illustrated. . a, 


“ The Lily of the Thames war f with cornet accompaniment ... 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ee 


London: Dounoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 














Just published, 


THREE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
No.1. Studyonthe Shake. . . . . - price 1s. 6d: 
2. Study on Double Notes. . .. . . » Sa. Od: 
3. Study on Octaves at Oe Se) hey » 8s. Od, 
Or the Three Studies in One Book, price 48. 6d. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 


Poetry by Epmunp Fatcongr, Esq. Price 3s. 

“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words ‘so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr, Falconer.”—Ziverpoot Journal. 


London: Duxoan Davison and Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 








NEW MUSIC 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


A Selection of Compositions 


BY 


EDOUARD BATISTE, 


Organist of St. Eustache, Paris. 








EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


1. Four Andantes . 

2. Two Andantes . 

3. Grand Offertoire in D minor 3s, 
4, Grand Offertoire in C minor 4s. 
5, Grand Offertoire in D 

6. Grand Offertoire in F 


AVE MARIA, 


BY 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, 


BY 


EDWIN M. LOTT. 
PRICE 3s. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover 
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Gounod’s “ FAUST.” 


The Opera Complete, with English Words, by 
H. F. Cuortey. Price 16s. 
Also, the whole of the separate Songs. 


NEW PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Overture Arranged by the Author ; Solo, 3s. 6d. 
Duet, 4s. 

The Kermesse, Transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
by Prerrrery, 45. 

Fantaisie by Rene Favarger, 4s. 

The Soldier’s Chorus, by William 
Catucort, 3s. 6d. 

The Beauties of “Faust.” Arranged as a Duet, 


by Witi1am Hurcuins Caticorr. In Two Books, each, 6s. 


The “Faust” Polka by F. Wallerstein, Illustrated 


in Colours, 3s. 


NEW NUMBERS OF CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
No. 45 of CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE” contains a 
collection of Hymns particularly adapted for use during Lent. 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


DIBDIN’S AND OTHER NAUTICAL SONGS. 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, No. 46, _ contains 
Twenty Sea Songs, by Disprv and other Nautical Favourites. All 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 1s., post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Just Published, 


CHAPPELL’S 
Vocal Ribrary of Part Songs, te. 


1. Dulce Domum (Old English Dittie) s..r.n. 2d. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 
8.A.7.B. 2d, 


2. Down among the Dead Men do. 
Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 

2d. 

2d. 


3. The Girl I left behind me do. 
Harmonized by G. A. Macraruen. 
2d. 
4d. 


Hutchins 








8.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 


4. British Grenadiers do. 
Harmonized by G. A. Macrarnen. 


5. Long live England’s future Queen 5.4.1.2. 
(Danish National Anthem) Harmonized by Dr. Rnwavtr. 


6. My Task is Ended - - =  A.T.BB. 
Song and Chorus from Batre’s Opera, “* The Enchantress,” 
with Soprano Solo. 

s.A.T.B. 2d, 


7. Thus spake one Summer's Day - 
Part Song by Ast. 
8. Soldier’s Chorus - 
From Gounod’s * Faust.” 
9. The Celebrated Kermesse Scene 
10. Up quit thy Bower - - - 
Part Song by Bristey Ricuarps. 


11. Maidens, never go a-wooing - 


Madrigal, by G. A. Macrarren. 


CHAPPELL 


T.T.B.B. 4d, 


6d. 
2d. 


4d. 





AND CO. 5), NEW BOND STREET, 


NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL 


OF 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


On Saturday, March 19th, will be published, No. 3 of 
BOOSEY’S 


MUSICAL & DRAMATIC REVIEW, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 











Twelve pages, Demy 4to. 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ BAND MUSIC. 
BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OPERATIC SELECTIONS. 


8s, each for Large Band, 4s. each for Sinall Band. 
1 Il Trovatore | 2 La Traviata | 3 Rigoletto | 4 Martha | 5 Satanella | 6 Dinorah 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES. 


Edited by A. Lamotte. 88. each for Large Orchestras, 5s. each for Septet. 
1 Crown Diamonds | 4 Oberon 7 Domino Noir 10 Masaniello 
2 Zampa 5 Fra Diavolo 8 Gazza Ladra 11 Part Du Diable 
3 Zanetta 6 Der Freischutz | 9 Dame Blanche 12 Guillaume Teil 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET=BAND BOOKS, 


Containing Twelve Sets of Popular Dance Music arranged for Septet-Band, the Book 
for each Instrument being strongly bound, with cloth back and stiff paper 
covers. Price 5s. the Set of Seven Books. 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL OF DANCE MUSIC. 


130 Numbers, 3s. 6d. each for Large Band. 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET JOURNAL. 


130 Numbers, 1s. each, 


BOOSEY’S DRUM AND FIFE JOURNAL, 


Containing all the Popular Melodies of the Day. Arranged for first and second B fla 
Flutes or Fifes, F Piccolo and F Flute (ad. lib.), Solo, Bass and Regimenta 
Drums, Twenty Numbers ready on appl Sation. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND JOURNAL. 


150 Numbers ; 7s. each for Full Band, 4s. each for Small Band, Lists of Contents on 
application. 


BOOSEY’S QUICK=STEP JOURNAL FOR BRASS BANDS. 


Printed on Parade-cards. Now ready, Twelve Sets, each containing two M. os 
Quick-Steps, arranged for Sixteen Performers, 3s. 6d. post free. Lists of Contents 
on application. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, 


A Complete Repertoire of the most Popular Music for a Brass Band, comprising the 
following instruments :—First and Second Cornet-a-Pistons; First and Second 
Flugel Horns (er Repiano 1st and 3rd Cornets) ; First and Second Althorn, in E 
flat; Althorn in B flat (or Euphonian) ; Bass; and Soprano Cornet, in E flat 
(ad. lib.) Price 7s. 6d. the complete Collection of Twelve Operatic Selections, 
Potpourris, Dances, &c., strongly bound in Nine Books, 


ENGELKE’S GUIDE FOR COMPOSERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Showirg at a glance the compass and relative position of the scale on eyery Instru- 
ment now in use.. Price 6s, on papers or on canvass, handsomely mounted, price 
is. 6d. 


MANDEL’S TREATISE ON THE INSTRUMENTATION OF 
MILITARY BANDS, 


escribing the character a:.d proper employment of every Instrument used in Reed 
Bands, by Charles Mandel. This wo:k, written by one of the most accomplished 
Musicians in Her Majesty's Army, will be found of invaluable use to every 
person desirous to acquire a complete knowledge of the character and employ ment 
of the Instruments used in Military Bands. In cloth boards, price 6s. 
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